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Acrostics, Anagrams, and Chaucer 


By Witu1M F. FREEDMAN 


and EvizesetH S. F'rmepMAN 
Washington, D. ©. 


Cryptography is as old as the art of writing itself, writing be- 
ing defined as any stable (as against momentary) means of inter- 
communication using characters, be they ideographic, syllabic, 
alphabetic, or combinations of such elements, for visual reception. 
In fact, one may question which came first: writing that is patent- 
ly intelligible or obvious on its face and at first glance; or writ- 
ing that is uninteiligible, that is, cryptographic in form, the meaning 
of the writing being latent or hidden, or not obvious on its face 
and at first glance. Alphabetic writings in cipher are, with minor 
exceptions, of only two types: substitution and transposition. In 
substitution ciphers the letters of the original are replaced by 
other letters in accordance with a method or key known to the 
writer and to the person to whom he is writing.? In transposition 
ciphers letters of the original remain unchanged, only their relative 
order being changed, but this is also in accordance with a method 
or key—at least this is true in all transposition ciphers that are 
used for serious or practical purposes. (There are only three his- 
torically recorded and well known eases representing exceptions to 
this rule and we shall come to them presently.) When transposi- 
tion ciphers do not involve the use of a key they are technically 
called unkeyed transpositions; in layman’s language they are called 
anagrams and acrostics. 

1 That cryptography was used -in Egyptian hieroglyphic writing was demon- 
strated only a few years ago. It was fortunate that the early attempts to 
solve Egyptian hieroglyphic writing did not first encounter cryptographic 
hieroglyphics. See Etienne Drioton, ‘‘La Cryptographic EBgyptienne,’’ Revue 
Lorraine d’Anthropologie, 6 Année, 1933-34. 


2 Edgar Allan Poe’s The Gold Bug is perhaps the best known of the many 
stories constructed upon substitution ciphers. For a collection, with the 


1 
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This article will deal with transposition ciphers in literature, and 
specifically with some of those which have been or are involved in 
attempts to solve certain problems or to present new theses in the 
history of literature. The discussion will be directed almost ex- 
clusively to such cases as employ unkeyed transposition, as de- 
fined above, to wit, anagrams and certain kinds of (unkeyed) 
acrostics. It will therefore be useful to devote a few paragraphs 
to each of these two varieties of cipher in order to set forth in 
somewhat technical language what their underlying principles in- 
volve, and to demonstrate cases that are considered valid by pro- 
fessional cryptologists and why. 

The word acrostic is generally applied to poetry constructed so 
that initial letters of lines, read consecutively downward (but it 
can be upward), form a name, a word, ete. The composition of 
acrosties was once a favorite form of alphabetic jugglery which 
remained in vogue through the Renaissance only to be labelled 
false wit in the later seventeenth century.* From this time acrosties 
became less common in serious literature but are still in favor to 
a small degree. 

Generally speaking, in the simple or straightforward acrostic 
only the initial letters of lines are used. Perhaps the longest 
acrostic preserved to us from antiquity is found in a 34line poem 
by Eusebius, the initial letters of which form the appellation 
JESUS CHRISTUS DEI FILIUS SERVATOR CRUX.-* Much in- 
genuity went into such things in the Middle Ages, one curious mo- 
nastic verse actually forming a cross: 


editor’s comments on each case, see Raymond T. Bond (ed.), Famous Stories 
of Code and Cipher (New York, 1947). 

8 For England, the index to Carleton Brown and Rossell Hope Robbins, A 
Register of Middle English Verse (New York, 1943) notes eleven instances. 
There are elaborate Renaissance examples in Poems by Sir John Salusbury 
and Robert Chester, ed. Carleton Brown (Bryn Mawr College Monographs, 
xIv, Bryn Mawr, 1913). Dryden, MacFlecknoe, lines 204 ff. and Addison, Spec- 
tator, 63 are characteristic later attacks. 

Ronald Knox, A Book of Acrostics (London, 1924), p. 6. After stating 
that Eusebius placed alongside the original Greek version an ingenious Latin 
rendering, Knox presents only what he calls his own ‘‘doggerel version’’ in 
English, the acrostic still being in Latin. According to Knox and others, the 
earliest acrostician was the poet Ennius (ob. 169 B.C.), who wrote a poem the 
initial letters of the lines of which formed ‘‘Q, Ennius fecit.’’ This is also 
the earliest use of an acrostic to establish authorship. 
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Inter cuncta micans I gniti sidera coelI 
Expellit tenebras E toto Phoebus ut orbE 
Sic caecas removet JESUS ealiginas umbraS 
Vivificansque simul V ero praecordia motU 


Solem justitiae 8 ese probat esse beatiSs 


In the Renaissance we find even Erasmus writing verses on a picture 
of Mary Magdalene which contain the name of Johannes Merli- 
berch of Diest, probably the donor of the picture: 


Impotenti amoris oestrO Haec beata percitA 
Nardicum profudit vngueN, Eluit lacrymis pedeS8. 
Mox capillis tersit. eccE, Rex Olympi, qui semeL 
Illecebras spreuit ac suB- Egit, istis ampliteR 
Capitur oblectaculis. procH, Daemonis technis mall 
Eua capta est: ista lacrymiS Tincta culpas diluit.é 


Acrosties ean vary in complexity, the simplest using only the 
initial letters of each line; medial or final letters can also be used. 
Technically a simple acrostic is spoken of as single; one using 
initial and medial (mesostic) or initial and final (telestic) letters 
is double, ete. The earliest known double acrostic is one by Op- 
tatianus, in which the initial acrostie spells PIUS AUGUSTUS; 
the final one, CONSTANTINUS'’; the monastic verse quoted above 
is an example of a triple and the Erasmus stanza, of a quadruple 
acrostic. Another form is the progressive single or simple acrostiec, 
which takes the first letter of the first line, the second of the 
second, the third of the third, and so on. The progressive simple 
or single telestic involves the same principle except that the final, 
penultimate, ante-penultimate, . . . letters are taken. Both can be 
combined, as in a poem by Frances Sargent Osgood in which she 
links her own name with that of an admirer.® 

Especially in more complex forms the acrostic may not be im- 
mediately apparent and can indeed be used for personal reasons. 
Mrs. Osgood’s poem just cited is an obvious example. Prose (which 
in general we are not considering here, though the same principles 
apply as to verse) offers easier concealment, as can be seen in an 
anonymous Latin work (1616) in which the initial letters of the 
53 sections of the book spell FRANCISCUS GODWINVVS LAN- 

5 William S. Walsh, Handy-Book of Literary Curiosities (Philadelphia, 


1893), p. 11. 

® Hoyt H. Hudson, The Epigram in the English Renaissance (Princeton, 
1947), pp. 28-29. 

7 Knox, p. 8. 

8 For this example see William F. and Elizebeth S. Friedman, The Shake- 
spearean Ciphers Examined (Cambridge, 1957), p. 98. 
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DAVENSIS EPISCOPUS HOS CONSCRIPSIT.’ A similar device 
used by Chaucer’s contemporary Thomas Usk incidentally records 
his name: initial letters of each chapter of The Testament of Love, 
taken in order, spell out MARGARETE OF VIRTW. HAVE 
MERCI ON THIN USK. This example is of particular interest 
since it was through the acrostic that not only the correct order 
of the chapters but also the authorship of the work was confirmed.” 
It is clear therefore that acrostics have been used for more or less 
serious purposes; new ones may from time to time be discovered 
and new theories of authorship or interpretation derived from 
them. Recently, Dr. Ethel Seaton has claimed evidence of this sort 
for interpreting Chaucer’s Parliament of Fowls as dealing with 
the marriage of Lionel of Clarence and Violante at Milan in 1368.” 
Miss Seaton’s arguments are the immediate occasion for this paper, 
but before proceeding to them it will be necessary to examine the 
properties of acrostics and also of anagrams before an objective 
estimate can be made of the validity of her results, as well as 
those of other scholars of the past, present, or future who place 
their trust in these eryptographiec devices. 

In every valid acrostic, the rules for selecting the letters of the 
secret text are invariable, and the selection follows a fixed pat- 
tern; moreover, the selected letters are chosen in a particular 
order, and the rules for setting them out in the form of a text 
are rigid and inflexible. It is never a matter of taking, say, the 
first letter of the first line, the seventh and tenth of the second 
line, and the fourth of the third line; nor is it a matter of re- 
arranging these letters until an arrangement is found which forms 
a word, or words, or some sequence of letters thought to be sig- 
nificant by the acrostician. The procedure does not permit one to 
play musical chairs with these letters until one finds a specific 
arrangement that conforms to one’s conscious or subconscious 
wishes, that is, to give the green light to one’s svbliminal guidance 
system. In this sort of literary frolic it is important, nay, absolute- 
ly necessary, to be completely objective about the process and con- 
form to the rules, if the acrostie is to be regarded as valid. 

9 Friedman, p. 100. 

10 Walter W. Skeat (ed.), Chaucerian and Other Pieces (Vol. VIL of The 
Complete Works of Geoffrey Chawer, Oxford, 1897), pp. xix-xx. The acrostic 
itself was used by Skeat as guide to emending and restoring order in a very 
corrupt text. Friedman, p. 100, gives other examples of authorship proved by 
acrostics. 


11 Ethel Seaton, ‘‘The Parlement of Foules and Lionel of Clarence,’’ 
Medium Aivum, xxv (1957), 168-174. 
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Nor is a long acrostic, say one over 10 letters, a mere accidental 
phenomenon, although a short one, say of five letters or less, may 
and often does occur purely by accident. Scan the initial letters 
of lines of any book of poetry, or of prose for that matter, and 
see how often short ‘‘acrosties’’ turn up—by accident. But when 
a long, straightforward, simple acrostic is found, its objective ex- 
istence can hardly be questioned. The probability that it is an ac- 
cident is so small that it may safely be completely disregarded. 
The probability that Knox’s acrostic appellation JESUS CHRIST- 
US ... mentioned above could be found by accident as the initial 
letters of 34 consecutive lines of English poetry is approximately 


1 -" , - 
2x 10%" 2 probability so small as to be entirely negligible.* In 


short, the appearance of the acrostic appellation is not an ac- 
cident; and if not an accident, it follows that it is there by in- 
tent, and because of the very nature of the mechanics of acrostics 
it can only have been placed there by the author himself. 
However, the rule itself need not necessarily be restricted to the 
use of a rigid positional factor, and in this connection it is to 
be noted that technically the idea in making the acrostic follow 
some rule is that conformity to the rule is corroborative in nature 
and purpose: something other than the mere choice of letters them- 
selves must substantiate and validate the selections made. In erypt- 
analysis this principle has an important counterpart in practical 
work, for instance, in the case of solving a eryptogram which has 
been enciphered by means of a key that has been used once and 
only once. If the key that was selected happens to be plain text, 
taken from a book or document, then reconstruction of the plain 
text of the message and the plain text of the key serve to corrobo- 
rate or prove the validity of each stream of letters; or if the key 
is an unpredictable and meaningless stream of letters then there 
must be at least one more cryptogram using that same stream of 
key letters and its decipherment by that key stream must yield an- 
other semantically acceptable plain-text message, so that one plain- 
text message corroborates the other; or if the key stream is a 
random sequence and is found to be repeated identically in two or 


12 We use for calculating the probability the frequency data given in Fried- 
man, p. 146. The fantastic magnitude of the number 1057 may be more 
readily appreciated when it is learned that the total number of atoms in the 
entire solar system, by a strange and meaningless coincidence, is a bit smaller: 
1.6 x 1057. (George Gamow, ‘‘Information Transfer in the Living Cell,’’ 
Scientific American, October 1957, p. 71.) 
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more cases, then decipherments using that stream corroborate one 
another. In acrosties this substantiating or validating element is 
generally the adherence to some positional factor governing the 
selection of the letters forming the acrostic—but it might be some- 
thing else, so long as the ‘‘something else’’ raises the probability 
that the acrostic letters have not been selected by mere whim, 
subjective feelings, or subconscious wishes.** 

Anagrams, the other branch from the stem of transposition 
ciphers which was popular in earlier times, occupy far greater space 
in literary history than is justified by their value. But they too 
have their rules. It is to be kept constantly in mind that the ortho- 
dox anagrammatist demands scrupulous adherence to the principal 
rule which permits no change, omission, or addition of letters. In 
order to be considered ‘‘perfect,’’ the result of rearranging the 
letters should be a word, words, a phrase, or a sentence reflecting 
or making a comment of some sort upon the original. 


The anagrammatie method is as flexible as the ingenuity of the 
anagrammatist who employs it. In other words, a multiplicity of 


‘fanswers,’’ all equally valid—or invalid—ean be obtained through 
this process of unkeyed transposition. Nevertheless indulgence in 
this sport was carried to great lengths throughout the centuries 
of recorded history by courtiers desiring to cultivate royal favor 
by employing anagrammatie versions of names or initials of a 
patron and patroness, as well as by using them for the simpler pur- 
poses of diversion or amusement. 

Authentic anagrams of any importance are few in number, and 
normally are only such as were stated and demonstrated by their 
authors. Some of indisputable authenticity are those made by Gali- 
leo, Huygens and Roger Bacon, all of whom wished to make a 
record of priority of scientific discovery and did so by anagram- 
ming the letters describing their discoveries, and later when dis- 
posed to reveal their discoveries, reconstituted the transposed 


18 The most obvious ‘‘something else’’ might be a letter in different script 
or different type. The runic signatures of Cynewulf are an elaboration of this 
device. An ingenious and true double acrostic is found in a series of 13 stanzas 
of a poem signed by Chester, but perhaps by Salusbury. (See footnote 3 above, 
Bryn Mawr Monograph, pp. 16-18). In these 13 stanzas the 26 letters of the 
names John Salusbury and Dorothy Halsal are intertwined by means of the 
initial letters of the names of flowers, the latter occurring anywhere within 
the lines. There can be no shadow of doubt about the presence of these two 
acrostic names. 
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letters.* Only they themselves could attest to the authenticity of 
the anagrammatiec solution. 

The number of anagrams produced over the centuries is very 
large and in inverse proportion to their authentic qualities or 
scientific value. A monumental work by an English clergyman** 
records a few of thousands of anagrammatic literary tours de force 
based on the Salutatio Angelica, the famous 6-word sentence of 
31 letters, said to have been spoken by the Angel Gabriel to Mary: 
‘‘Ave, Maria, gratia plena; Dominus tecum’’. Most of the ana- 
grammatie verses on the Angelical Salutation, the very first one 
appearing in an Italian book dated 1620, were composed by monks 
of the 17th century; they are extremely ingenious, each line con- 
taining the 31 letters of the Salutation, no more, no less, One, by 
de Vriese (1711),2® was not only a remarkable exhibition of ana- 
grammatie ingenuity, but was also an excellent example of ‘‘echo 
verses’’; that is, verses in which the last word of each line is also 
the first word of the next line. The most skilled laborer in this 
field, a monk named Ambrosius Nieszporkowitz, holds the record 
for the number of hexameters and pentameters produced from the 
Salutation ; his folio contains 1500 of each, 3000 in all. His nearest 
competitor has only 429 to his credit—an immense gap between 
the champion and the runner-up for the dubious crown of this 
sort of literary legerdemain. In all, Begley found almost 15,000 
anagrammatic versions of these 31 letters, each perfect in spelling, 
diction, and syntax. 

Mathematically considered, the number of verses that this sort 
of anagrammatie activity actually produced in that age is but a 
very minute fragment of the extremely large number that the per- 
mutations of its 31 letters could be made to yield, a number so 
large that even to write it out logographically requires 28 digits :*” 
6,609, 148,876,848, 253,293, 568,000,000. 


14 Friedman, p. 17. 

15 Walter Begley, Biblia Anagrammatica (London, 1904), p. 212. 

16 Friedman, p. 111. 

17 The number of permutations of 31 different elements is 8,222,838,654,- 
177,922,817,725,562,880,000,000. Because the salutation has several repeated 
letters (6 A’s, 3 E’s, 3 I’s, 3 M’s, 2 N’s, 2 R’s, 2 T’s, and 3 U-V’s) the 
number of permutations is reduced to 

31! 
6! x 3! x 3! x 3! x 21 x 3! x 2! x 3! = 60 x 10%. 
In the case of the appellation of JESUS ..., which has 2 C’s, 3 E’s, 6 I-J’s, 
4 R’s, 6 S’s, 2 T’s, 5 U-V’s, the number of permutations is 
34! 
2! x3! x 6! x 4! x 6! x 2! x 5! 








= 4.9 x 1028, 
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The point to note is that every one of these potential transposi- 
tions would be valid rearrangements of the 31 letters of the Angel- 
ical Salutation but, of course, not all would be recognized as true 
anagrams, that is, their constituent letters would not always be 
arranged to compose good words in sequences that are orthographi- 
cally, grammatically and semantically acceptable in one or more 
of the hundreds of recognized languages of the world. (Word spac- 
ing and punctuation would have to be supplied, of course.) It must 
be remembered that the orthodox anagrammatist demands scrupu- 
lous adherence to the rules for composing a true anagram, which 
permit no change, omission, or addition of letters; and the ana- 
grams on the Angelical Salutation all conform to those rules, so 
that we have on record thousands of versions all equally valid so 
far as meeting those rules are concerned. Of course, it is quite con- 
ceivable that of the almost seven thousand quadrillion transposi- 
tions these 31 letters could yield, some of them, instead of paying 
tribute to and extolling the Holy Virgin, might be of a content and 
tenor that would not be of that nature, to use mild words. ALL the 
anagrammatic versions, being UNKEYED transpositions of the 
words attributed to the Angel Gabriel, would be equally valid; 
some of them might defame her, or extoll or defame someone else. 

Whenever the true acrostic—the inflexible—method is combined 
with the anagrammatic—the flexible—method, the latter tnvali- 
dates the former, for rules and system, attributes of the former, 
disappear in the realm of the chaotic, since chaotic infinity is the 
only true potentiality of the latter. There is no authority for com- 
bining the two processes, either in eryptology or in history. 

While Chaucer’s contemporaries sometimes used acrostics, Chau- 
cer did not, as far as we now know, go beyond the rudimentary 
game of beginning successive stanzas with successive letters of the 
alphabet in his ABC. But now Miss Ethel Seaton, using what she 
calls a ‘‘double acrostic anagram,’’ claims to find personal names 
in Parliament of Fowls and Complaint to his Purse, and hints that 
others may be found in the Canterbury Tales.2* As illustration of 
her method she cites an anonymous 15th century ballade which 
The number of centuries it would take to examine all the possible anagrams 
of the appellation, taking but one-millionth of a second to look at each ana- 
gram is 1.6 x 1013, that is, about 16 trillion centuries. At the more nearly 
realistic rate of one per second, it would take 16 million trillion centuries. 

18 The evidence for Chaucer and the example supposedly from Meschinot are 
presented in the already cited article. She has also applied this method in her 
Studies on Villon, Vaillant, and Charles d’Orléans, (Oxford: Blackwell, 1957). 


This work is reviewed by the present authors in Mediwm Aivum xxvir (1958), 
194-198. 
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she ascribes to Jean Meschinot. Since she quotes only the first 
stanza, but gives a demonstration of her method throughout all 
three stanzas and the envoy, the poem must be quoted in its en- 
tirety ; in the initial stanza the italics are ours.’® 


Le ms. se termine par cette Balade a lectres contrainctes qui donne 
l’acrostiche de MARIE DE CLEVES. 


Mame angelique, mer d’honneur meliflue, 
Arbre de vie apportant le doulx bame, 
Recueil d’amour, rose roial dont flue 
Inexfluxible joie qui tous cueurs embame; 
Eureuse, eslite, excellente et grant dame, 
Digne chef d’euvre, des bonnes la meilleur, 
En vous florist triumphante valleur. 
Courtois maintien avez, chere joieuse, 

Le pris est vostre de la fleur lilieuse, 

En gent maintien, en douceur, en faconde, 
Vostre assovye valeur, tant vertueuse, 

En toutes terres, tant que dure le monde, 
Seule vous rent, sans per et sans seconde. 


Rien plus n’y voy : les dieux vous ont eslue 
Pour regenter, tres precieuse gemme, 

Sur toutes dames : car, de sens et value, 
Pareille n’a, d’Ynde jusqu’a Saint Jame. 
Tout ainsi que le soleil font la gemme 

Par la vertu de sa fervant chaleur, 

Vostre hault bruit aneantist tout 1’eur 

Des autres dames, en grace fructueuse, 
Vostre tant douce, maniere gracieuse. 

Il n’est franc cueur qu’a vous priser ne donde. 
Puis la franchise de Vous, tant doulcereuse, 
En toutes terres, tant que dure le monde, 
Seule vous rens, sans per et sans seconde. 


Clyo, Egnie, n’aultre muse qu’aye leue, 

N’ont voix ou bruit, vostre hault nom et fame. 
De sens passez Othée la resolue, 

Nymphe ou deesse me semblez mieuJx que fame. 
Hester, Proba, que tant sages on clame, 

Ne Dorithye, qui de beaulté fut fleur, 

Ti ne vous fault emprunter riens du leur : 
Tous bien requis en dame valoureuse 

Sont compris en vostre doulceur eureuse. 

De vous chascun s’en contente a la ronde. 
Vostre bonté, de tout bien desireuse 

En toutes terres, tant que dure le monde, 
Seule vous rend, sans per et sans seconde. 


Haute princesse, doux, bien avantureuse, 

Le hault bien qui en vostre cueur habonde 
Et vostre franche largesse plantureuse 

En toutes terres, tant que dure le monde, 
Seule vous rend, sans per et sans seconde! 


19 Charles d’Orléans Poesies, ed. Champion (Paris, 1927), m, 601-602. Miss 
Seaton quotes only the first stanza, placing commas after vie in line 2 and 
Inexfluaible in line 4; in line 5 she italicizes eslite rather than excellente. 
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Miss Seaton notes the obvious initial-letter single acrostic in the 
first stanza and then points out that with two exceptions the initial 
letter of words following the caesura again spell out MARJE D(E) 
CLEV(E)S. There can be little question about the intended pres- 
ence of this second almost complete acrostic; credit for being the 
first to observe it indubitably belongs to Miss Seaton. It is true 
she had to eling rigidly to her rule of taking the initial letter after 
the end of the 4th foot in order to utilize the Joie of the 4th line; 
and to ignore both that rule and the natural caesura to utilize the L 
in the 9th line; but even with those letters deleted, the acrostic ap- 
pears as MAR-E D- C-EV-S, and the intention seems to be there. 
It is, even with its blank letters, a straightforward 123... pro- 
gression, which, with the name so clearly appearing in the initial 
letters, seems definitely to indicate at least an attempt on the part 
of the poet to incorporate the name a second time. 

Her argument continues as follows: ‘‘These, however, are 
straight acrostics. Complexity and comparative secrecy begin when 
the letters are shuffled as in an anagram. Meschinot does this in 
the remaining two stanzas and the envoy of his poem.’’ In St. 2, 
she finds DVCHESSE DO-LIANS;; then in St. 3 and the envoy, 
MARiE DE CLEVES and LeS LVNETT-S De MES-HINOT.” 
(It is from the last anagram that Miss Seaton makes her deduction 
that the poem was written by Meschinot.) Let us set down the 
initial and caesural letters** of St. 2 in successive order, then by 
italics indicate the letters used in the Seaton acrostic: 

1234567 89 10 11 12 13 

Initial letters: BrerTrTrvyvepvyVi?ts# s 

Caesural letters: LTCDLDAEMQ DT S 
Miss Seaton includes an H in the title Duchesse as if it were in ac- 
tuality an initial letter of a line or of a word following a caesura; 
but the only h’s in St. 2 are these: in the last word of the 6th line, 
the second word of the 7th line, and the third word of the 11th 
line; none of these is an initial or a caesural letter. Where is the 
O, where is N? She had an R which she does not use. Should 
not the acrostie anagram in St. 2 by Miss Seaton’s rules therefore 


20 Her large capitals represent initial or caesural letters, small type repre 
sents the 2nd or 3rd letter of an initial or caesural word. She also utilizes, 
when she needs them, capital letters from any proper name or capitalized 
words. 

21 We have followed Miss Seaton’s rule that the caesural pause usually 
comes after the fourth foot. She applies the rule flexibly, however, stating 
that the line syllables may break 4 and 4, 5 and 3, 3 and 5. Hence there will 
be opportunity for dispute as to what constitutes the caesural letter sequence. 
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be DVC-ESSE D-RLIA-S? She leaves what she herself calls a 
‘‘residue’’ in her version, a set of 14 letters, i.e., one more than 
half of the whole 26 letters: DDLMPPPPQRTTTV. 

In St. 3 and the envoy she produces two sets of names, compris- 
ing a total of 38 letters and two blanks, and utilizes four letters 
(shown in small type) which are the second or third letters of 
some initial or caesural word (the laxity of such a ‘‘rule’’ amounts 
to an absurdity). 

1 34! 7 

Initial letters: CNDN I 

Caesural letters: N V OM E 

The acrostic anagrams Miss Seaton gets from these, plus four 
letters shown in lower case type (which the reader may select in 
the same manner as she has), are MaRiE DE CLEVES and LeS 
LVNETT-S De MES-HINOT. Comparing frequency tables of the 
letters in her storage house (line A below), and of the capital letters 
of her acrostic anagrams (line B below) a ready comparison is at 


A— 


0 : 
R -V 
1 3s 


B— 2 6 I ) 
There is a residue of BHNNQQSSTV; on the other hand one L, 
one M, and one R shown by her in caps, are missing. Whence the 
M and the R of MaRiE? Can it be that Miss Seaton called upon 
the R and the M of her ‘‘residue’’ in St. 2 but has neglected to say 
so? Or has she used the M, which in line 1, St. 3, is in the 6th foot, 
not 5th? Is the unused H here the one she shows in DVCHESSE, 
stated as taken from St. 2? And from whence one more L? 
Further examination enables us to set down the order in which 
she has chosen the letters. (The numbers within parentheses desig- 
nate caesural letters) : 


From St. 2: 
DVC HESss8s E po « & . & N 8 
8, 9, 3(2), -, 12, 1, 13, 8(2), 4, 9%, -, 1(2), 10, 7(2), 2, 18(2) 


From St. 3 and envoy: 
Rj 





L »>S L , >. £ 
16(2), %, 18, %, § -, 10(2), 
D eM E s ; T 

10, 9, 4(2), 15(2), 13(2), - 7, 6, 3(2), 12(2) 
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Compare the foregoing numerical sequences with those of the two 
acrostics in the first stanza: 
Initial letters: 
MARIE E 8 
1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 12, 13 
Caesural letters: 
M<ARBJIJEDE VES 
£364 + 2% 2, + @ 

Note the undeviating regularity in the sequence in which the 
letters follow one another in the acrostic in St. 1 and in the almost 
complete medial one, as against the utter irregularity in the case 
of Miss Seaton’s ‘‘double acrostic anagrams’’ as shown above, an 
irregularity which can be designated as nothing more than pur- 
poseless randomicity, produced by what the mathematician calls a 
‘‘random walk.’’ Furthermore, what shall be said about the large 
residue of unused letters in Miss Seaton’s anagrammatic acrostics 
in St. 2 and 3, plus the envoy, as against the absence of such res- 
idue in the acrostics of St. 1? Now it must be admitted, in all fair- 
ness, that it was logical for Miss Seaton, having discovered the 
almost complete secondary acrostic in St. 1, to be lured on to search 
for initial and caesural acrostics in the remainder of the poem (and 
therefore in other poems as well), especially in view of the prefa- 
tory statement ‘‘Le ms. se termine par cette Balade a lectres con- 
trainctes ....’’ But that the rules of the game, so to speak, should 
be distorted so as to bear only a remote resemblance to a genuine 
cryptographic method or system, is not easy to understand, partic- 
ularly when the findings are made by a scholar of such distinction 
as Miss Seaton, who earlier was the accurate decipherer, conform- 
ing to proper eryptologic procedures, of ‘‘Thomas Hariot’s Secret 
Seript.’’?? 

After the foregoing analysis of her ‘‘solutions’’ in the poem she 
presents as model, it was not astonishing to find that the names and 
events she claims to extract from Chaucer would exhibit the same 
characteristics of unwarranted flexibility and randomicity, res- 
idues of unused letters, and other faults existent in any procedure 
which combines acrostic and anagram in the same method. 

The objective scientist, noting the appearance of the straight- 
forward single, initial, 13-letter acrostic name, MARIE DE 
CLEVES, has only two hypotheses open to him to explain this 
phenomenon: it is either (1) random or (2) causal in nature. That 
is, either the acrostic just happens to appear there by sheer acci- 


22 Ambiz, v (1956), Nos. 3 and 4. 
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dent, or it could only be there because the author composed the 
poem so that the acrostic would appear. The scientist tests the first 
hypothesis by applying probability theory to it. He uses the rela- 
tive frequencies of the letters composing the acrostic as initial 
letters of words and finds that the probability of their occurrence, 
by accident, as a set of 13 initial letters of lines to be about 


7 a probability so low as to be altogether negligible. He notes, 


however, that these letters do appear as a set in only 13 consecutive 
lines of the first stanza of a poem; he did not have to examine 
anything like a quadrillion cases to find that set of letters. More- 
over, they are in a sequence that spells a name, that of a woman 
known to history, and he knows that there was only one such per- 
son in those days, so that the ‘‘population’’ or ‘‘universe’’ in 
which the name occurs is exactly one—not hundreds, thousands, 
millions, or billions of possible names. He is properly impressed 
and soon becomes convinced that the appearance of the acrostic 
is no accident, and that the author deliberately put it there. But 

91 
now let him admit of anagramming the 13 letters, so that; 
or 259,459,200 or 26x10" possible arrangements or sequences of them 
could be studied in a search for other names or words. What now 
becomes of the very low probability that convinced him that the 
acrostic MARIE DE CLEVES is no mere accident? The probabil- 
ity of finding any permutation of the letters ACDEEEEILMRSV 
is increased almost 260 million times, that is, to a point where, al- 
though it is still quite small, the chances of finding names become 
greatly increased not only on that account but also because the ‘‘pop- 
ulation’’ or ‘‘universe’’ being examined now consists of thousands, 
hundreds of thousands, perhaps millions of possible names, If we 
had a machine which would print (or, by means of lights flashing 
on some sort of indicating board, present) for our ocular examina- 
tion successively at the rate of one per second the large number of 
permutations possible with those 13 letters, and if at that rate 
we could tell whether a permutation spelled a name or a word, it 
would take 26 x 10" seconds or a little more than 8 years to finish 
the job, working 24 hours a day, 365 days a year, with no time out 
for anything. In all this so far, we have not dealt with cases in 
which any letters may be discarded, swept under the rug or piled 
up to form an ‘‘unused residue.’’ When this deviation from system 
and order in the formation of acrosties is admitted, obviously the 
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probability of finding names becomes very much greater. 

In the account of her findings in The Parliament, Miss Seaton 
begins not at the beginning, but with line 372, saying: ‘‘ The identi- 
fication lies concealed . . . precisely at those nodal points where 
one would expect to find complimentary anagrams, in the descrip- 
tion and speeches of the royal birds’’*; and she goes on to state 
that lines 372 to 378 yield the name VIOLANTA with letter L 
missing, if both initial and caesural letters are used. Thus (numer- 
als designating letters used) : 


Initials: BATZTEL BT Caesurals: NOAAVNA 
46 2 § 3 7 1 


Of 14 possible letters she has utilized seven, exactly half, leaving 
a residue of AABNSTT. There is not space to record all of Miss 
Seaton’s findings in a detailed analytical manner such as has been 
recorded thus far, but one more example of the same length will be 
given for comparison. Lines 484 to 490, she states, yield the Italian 
name GALeSSO. 


Initials: OSNWFAT Caesurals: SI NLEHGT 
3 4 


8 6 2 7 1 


Paralleling the numerical sequences for the letters which she claims 
yield VIO-ANTA and GALE-SSO, we have: 
ae eae SS ee ee ee 
eS aS ae Ce ee ee oe ee 

If these two numerical sequences were identical there would be 
something of a corroborative nature to validate both of them; but 
note how different they are. Neither of them exhibits any feature 
meriting our confidence; together they cancel whatever feeling of 
confidence we might have in either. The longer the number of lines 
chosen for her ‘‘solutions,’’ the more names she extracts and the 
greater is the resulting randomicity of the whole operation. 

Against Miss Seaton’s findings in The Parliament one dissenting 
voice, that of Mrs. Katherine Emerson, has already spoken.™ Mrs. 
Emerson points out the weaknesses of Miss Seaton’s methods and 
goes on to say: ‘‘With so much freedom allowed in spelling and 
so many letters to choose from, the possibilities are many. In fact 
the names involved in another courtship which the poem has been 
thought to reflect can be found about as completely in the signifi- 

28 Seaton, p. 169. 


24‘*The Parlement of Foules and Lionel of Clarence: A Reply.’’ Mediwm 
Zivum, xxvi, (1957), pp. 107-109. 
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cant stanzas as those of Lionel, Violanta and their associates.’’ 
Utilizing Miss Seaton’s own methods the challenger then produces 
ANNA BO from lines 372-8; from lines 414-48, RICHARD II 
PLANTA--NET; and from still other lines, various spellings for 
WILLIAM HAINAUT, FRIEDRICH MEISSEN, ANN BO- 
HEMIA, EDMUND and VISCONTL. Mrs. Emerson demonstrates 
with superb artistry the dictum that any set of names found by 
Miss Seaton’s methods is invalid, because more than one answer, 
in this case more than one series of names, can be found. Since 
she has so ably demonstrated the fallibility and invalidity of this 
exercise in hidden meanings, we need not tire the reader by finding 
still different answers, which, of course, could be done. 

With one of Mrs. Emerson’s conclusions, however, we find our- 
selves in disagreement. ‘‘We cannot deny’’, she says, ‘‘that the 
names—both sets—may be made out, in varying degrees of com- 
pleteness, but neither can we affirm that Chaucer deliberately 
spelled out either set of names in the poem.’’ Having condemned 
Miss Seaton’s methods by showing their imperfections, and then 
having driven the point home by an able demonstration that it is 
possible to find more than one answer by those methods, Mrs. 
Emerson weakens her verdict by admitting that any acrostic 
names whatsoever might be there. She goes on to state: ‘‘Thus we 
are left to consider the courtship Miss Seaton proposes not as if the 
principals were clearly revealed to us by the poem, but simply as 
another contemporary courtship to which The Parliament may 
allude, and whose claims must be judged on the same basis of those 
of other courtships.’’ This we cannot grant. If eryptographic va- 
lidity is to be the test, neither Miss Seaton’s nor Mrs. Emerson’s 
acrostically extracted group or names is acceptable as the basis 
for the writing of The Parliament. Mrs. Emerson failed to draw 
the proper inference from her study of Miss Seaton’s work, viz., 
that nothing scientifically valid can be established as fact, and 
nothing can be extracted from poetry or other literary works, by 
means of acrostic anagrams. 

In truth, Miss Seaton’s readiness to accept her own conclusions 
is disturbing. ‘‘It is clear that such a half-concealed anagram has 
many uses for the poet; he ean sign his work privately, with his 
name (like Meschinot above), or with a chosen motto’’ (p. 178). 
“One can briefly show that Chaucer still practised this anagram 
in his last days. The Complaint to his Purse is openly addressed 
in the Envoy to Henry IV. . . . Nevertheless it has been con- 
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jectured that the poem was originally written to Richard II. ... 
This conjecture is disproved by the double acrostic anagram [italics 
ours] which weaves the names of the new king and his dead wife, 
Mary Bohun, in and out of all four stanzas, thus: stt. 1—2, HeN- 
Y, MA-Y, BO-INB-OC; stt. 2—3, LAn-AST., BO-YNB-O.; stt. 
3—4, BOHUn, BO—[Br]0. . . . There is no doubt for whom the 
poem was intended, and no difficulty in discerning the anagram’’ 
(p. 173). Here we observe the author stating with an assurance 
which doubtless convinced many readers that a poem heretofore 
considered anonymous was written by Jean Meschinot and that 
Chaucer’s Complaint to his Purse is indubitably addressed to 
Henry IV and not to Richard II. In addition, her findings in The 
Parliament would, if valid, necessitate considerable reorganization 
of thought about the time and the persons the poem concerns. All 
these things are ‘‘proved’’ by means of her ‘‘double acrostic ana- 
grams.’’ At the end of her original article dealing with The Parlia- 
ment she warns scholars that in her view ‘‘the dates of Anelida 
and Arcite, The Complaint of Mars, and most of The Legend of 
Good Women prevent any identification of fourteenth-century 
people’’ (p. 174). 

As cryptologists of somewhat lengthy professional experience we 
feel it our duty to issue a quite different warning: namely, that it is 
highly dangerous to base any conclusions concerning persons, cir- 
cumstances, or dates of composition of any piece of literature on 
such procedures as are involved in cryptographic methods of the 
type employed by Miss Seaton and certain other scholars similarly 
untrained in eryptology. As stated emphatically above, a true ana- 
gram must use all the letters. Miss Seaton’s practice of filling a 
storage bin with letters, selecting and bringing together in some 
orthographic sequence the letters necessary to produce the names 
she subjectively ‘‘feels’’ are there, and then sweeping the ‘‘large 
residue’’ (her term) of unused letters under the rug, is sufficient 
to invalidate her method completely, even if it exhibited no other 
wrong-doing in the eryptological realm. That she herself is misled 
by her own preconceptions is demonstrated in her answer to Mrs. 
Emerson,”* wherein she complains: ‘‘I cannot but feel that Mrs. 
Emerson does me something less than justice in her dealings 
with the anagram, in that (a) she disregards both the French 
poem which served as an independent demonstration . .. and 


25 Mediwm Aivum, xxv (1957), pp. 109-111. 
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also the supporting testimony from The Complaint to his Purse 
and from the contemporary poems of Les Cent Balades.’’ This is 
clear evidence that Miss Seaton is unable to comprehend that the 
first stanza of her example poem demonstrates a straightforward 
simple acrostic in which all the letters are used in correct sequence 
to spell a name, whereas her so-called double acrostic anagrams 
neither use all the letters nor use them in any systematic sequence 
whatsoever, and they also lack letters in the final result. Incidental- 
ly, in this connection, is one warranted in saying, as Miss Seaton 
does when a desperately-needed letter cannot be found, that the ab- 
sence of this letter is by design—that the creator of the acrostic 
wanted to avoid ‘‘undue obviousness’’? Miss Seaton writes so con- 
vincingly that the casual reader, and the scholar unversed in the 
rather rigid requirements of real eryptologic methods, is inclined 
to take her at her own evaluation.*® Miss Seaton even expresses the 
hope that Mrs. Emerson ‘‘will continue to test others of Chaucer’s 
poems.’’ If this injunction is heeded by any one, let him take cogni- 
zance of the rules without adherence to which the result achieved 
must be open to question. 

In the brochure on Villon and other French poets, cited above, 
Miss Seaton touches briefly on a Chaucer item: in MS Paris 
Anglais 39, which was the property of Jean d’Angouléme when he 
was a prisoner in England, there are eight lines inserted in The 
Miller’s Tale in a different hand. Miss Seaton’s study of these 
lines reveals to her ‘‘the Count’s name in anagram . . .: -OHAn 
ANGOV-EM.-,’’ and she concludes that Jean was indeed the author, 
as had been suggested by Manly. Note that she utilizes ten of six- 
teen letters from her storehouse of initial and caesural letters, an n 
appearing as a second or third letter; she shows three blanks; and 
she uses a German version of JEAN. With the frequency of the let- 
ter e in French, this is hardly credible, for surely she could add to 
her granary of second and third letters many e’s with sixteen 
places (48, counting both initial and caesural words) from which 
to choose. In fact, with the very letters she used she could ‘ave 
shown her ‘‘solution’’ as --An ANGOV-EM- and have stayed with- 
in the more probable confines of the French name. 

In no case does the author show her large reservoir of letters, 
collected by differing means, from which she derives the manifold 
names; neither does she show in every case her residue of unused 


“an As did Margaret Galway, Times Literary Supplement, April 4, 1958, p. 
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letters. She usually shows only the name or names her operations 
produce; and these end products, which at first glance look con- 
vincing, will remain so only until and unless one takes the time and 
pains (if there is, indeed to begin with, the inclination) to test 
them out. The authors have carefully examined every one of Miss 
Seaton’s many double acrostic offerings. They are one and all 
shadowy outlines of names, produced by exactly the same diffuse 
and scientifically unacceptable method. ; 


Another aspect of Miss Seaton’s work is that again and again 
she makes statements which sound as if they originate from some 
recognized authority, but none is cited. For instance, Miss Seaton 
states in positive terms that ‘‘this double acrostic anagram was... 
practiced by the entourage of Louis d’Orléans about 1389 and af- 
terwards. ... I have not traced it further back in France, but it has 
been suggested to me that it may have originated in Italy. This 
indeed seems probable, in view of the connection of Chaucer’s early 
use of it also with Milan’’ (p. 169). What authority does Miss Sea- 
ton cite for the very important (if true) statements in the first and 
last sentences of the foregoing extract? At the end of an exhaustive 
search, sad to say, one is forced to the unpalatable conclusion that 
Miss Seaton’s own cryptographic findings and these alone con- 
stitute her authority for them. Her ‘‘we know’”’ seems to mean 
merely that Chaucer (as well as the 14th and 15th Century French 
Court poets) used anagrams because Miss Seaton, by laboring in 
her own garden of cryptologic futility, produced acrostic anagrams 
that form the basis of her statement. This, it seems to us, is not a 
good enough reason for saying ‘‘we know’’ anything whatever ; this 
sort of circulating proof of one’s eryptologic compositions is 
neither science nor art; it is permitting the controller of one’s sub- 
liminal storage depot to get the best of one’s common sense. But 
Miss Seaton does not lack company in this cryptologic merry-go- 
round; unfortunately this type of circular argument can be 
found in the work of others. It can only leave the layman in eryp- 
tology mystified and probably somewhat unhappy; he feels that 
there is something not quite cricket here, but he cannot put his 
finger on the why of it. 


To the professional eryptologist it comes as no great surprise. 
It is met elsewhere—indeed it is met wherever subconscious, wish- 
ful thinking has gained the upper hand over logic, common sense, 


27 Seaton, p. 14 of Studies on Villon... , in footnote 18 above. 
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and the fitness of things. Acrostic anagrams constitute the play- 
ground of minds which, holding some preconceived notion that has 
failed of proof by the inflexible method alone, resort to the added 
second and malleable step, since by this combination the desired 
result may be reached—if the flexibility of the system and the 
mental agility of the alphabetic athlete are great enough. Many 
an idée fixe has become embalmed in prodigious labors of inven- 
tion by combining acrostic and anagram, and the names of such 
‘‘inventors’’ flit across the pages of the record of eryptologie fol- 
lies. By this method, which is really not a method, by this system 
which is so unsystematic that its results may be represented only 
by infinity, the subconscious control of its devotees frequently 
takes over otherwise scholarly and cultivated minds, and reason 
becomes the handmaiden of fancy.” 


To bring to a close the case against all such methods, we spell 
out here the indispensable criteria by which such work must be 
judged, putting the matter into untechnical language. 


1. A true acrostic follows an inflexi*le method; it proceeds with 


undeviating regularity, by means of some systematic selection of 
letters. 


2. An anagram is a flexible method, in that the letters are re- 


arranged not in accordance with a systematic scheme but only in 
accordance with subjective directions. The answers, or ‘‘solutions’’ 
may be few or many, all equally valid or invalid. There are ex- 
ceptions, however, if the validity of the anagram can be corroborated 





28In defense of Miss Seaton—if defense be needed—we can say in truth 
that other scholars equally distinguished in their particular fields (had they 
not strayed therefrom) have likewise been misled into similar cryptologic 
error by their wishful thinking, so that Miss Seaton is indeed in good, 
academically-oriented company. We here refer to certain books by the late 
Laudian Professor of Arabic at Oxford, David S. Margoliouth, and one by 
the late William Romaine Newbold, Adam Seybert Professor of Intellectual 
and Moral Philosophy, University of Pennsylvania, whose book which was 
entitled The Cipher of Roger Bacon (Philadelphia, 1928) and which deals 
with the world-famous ‘‘Voynich Manuscript,’’ a small quarto of almost 250 
pages of writing and drawings, created a mild sensation in scientific and 
other circles on its publication.: More will be written in a later article about 
the Margoliouth and Newbold books; but as to the ‘‘ Voynich Manuscript,’’ 
one of the present authors has entertained for a number of years a new theory 
to account for its mysteries. But not being as yet fully prepared to present 
and to prove that theory, and following the precedents of more illustrious 
predecessors, he wishes to record in brief the substance of his theory in the 
following anagram: 

I PUT NO TRUST IN ANAGRAMMATIC ACROSTIC CYPHERS, FOR 
THEY ARE OF LITTLE REAL VALUE—A WASTE—AND MAY PROVE 

NOTHING.—FINIS. 
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by some other phenomena susceptible of demonstration and objec- 
tive, not subjective, in character. 

3. Nevertheless a true anagram must utilize all the original 
letters; none can be added, none changed, none omitted. 

4. When the flexible anagrammatic method is added to the in- 
flexible acrostic method, the former invalidates the latter, for what 
was systematic now becomes unsystematic, order becomes chaos, 
regularity becomes randomicity. Something demonstrably valid has 
become by metamorphosis something demonstrably dubious—some- 
thing unworthy of credence by the objective onlooker. 

Two things remain to be said. First, it is a fact that in none 
of the many cases we have studied in which a strange and un- 
orthodox thesis rests upon invalid eryptological operations has the 
proponent of such a thesis been a trained scientist—and we think 
the fact is of some significance. Second, in our daily living we 
constantly measure the probability of events, and indeed our very 
safety often depends upon our accuracy in the measurement. There 
is usually some aura of uncertainty about these events and measure- 
ments, But the uncertainties inherent in the anagrammatic acrostic 
method, when subjected to statistical analysis, prove that method 
unacceptable. How is it then that as mature and eminent a scholar 
as Miss Seaton can place her trust in such a method? We believe 
that she, like a good many others, is the victim of a subconscious 
wish leading to a belief which (to paraphrase Iago a bit) is— 


--. 80 strong 
That judgment cannot cure. 














Chaucer as Librettist 


By Marvin Muprick 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


The purpose of modernizing Chaucer is, we are told, to make him 
accessible to the otherwise deprived common reader. This solicitude 
has in fact set up, during the past two decades especially, a sort of 
minor academic industry among Chaucer scholars with a turn for 
verse. The common reader may now choose from among an abun- 
dance of new versions; and it remains to inquire what they offer 
him (if indeed we can discover who he is). 

To the reader of Middle English, Troilus and Criseyde offers, for 
example, this climactic stanza celebrating the consummated bliss 
of the lovers: 

Of hire delit, or joies oon the leeste, 
Were impossible to my wit to seye; 

But juggeth ye that han ben at the feste 
Of swich gladnesse, if that hem liste pleye! 
I kan namore, but thus thise ilke tweye, 


That nyght, bitwixen drede and sikernesse, 
Felten in love the grete worthynesse. 


And here is Professor Krapp’s rendering for the Modern Library : 


To tell the limits of their great delight 

For me were sheer impossibility, 

But all can guess who such a festal night 

Have ever known, I trust, in some degree; 

And of these lovers twain, I merely say to thee, 

That night twixt joy and fear they realize 

That love may be a serious enterprise. 
Having observed the puttied-in poeticisms (‘‘twain,’’ ‘‘thee,’’ 
‘‘twixt’’), the flabby functionless alexandrine of line 5, the ‘‘A- 
Mr.-Wilkerson-a-clergyman’’ rhythmic effect of line 2, the baffling 
syntax of line 4, the embarrassing bathos of the last two lines, the 
banality of sound and silliness of sense throughout, one may go on 
to note that the stanza is typical of the whole version. 

Professor Krapp has the discretion to let his labor speak for itself ; 

but Professor Morrison, in the Viking Portable Chaucer, begins 
with a manifesto: 


Chaucer is an odd mixture of the prolix and the concise. . .. [He] is also full 
of tag lines and stock filler phrases. I have tried to give the reader enough of 
his prolix side so that this trait will be abundantly clear, but I have not 
hesitated to condense. My version . . . of the Troilus ... [is] about half as 
long as Chaucer’s, and yet I have achieved the reduction by the outright omis- 
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sion of very little indeed, . . . Most of it is the result of simple squeezing down 
of expression. 

This, then, is what Professor Morrison (replacing the rhyme-royal 
by ‘‘blank verse,’’ in order to ‘‘enable . . . me not only to condense, 
but to follow Chaucer’s meaning and expression more closely’’) 
makes of the same stanza: 


Of their delight, or the least among their pleasures, 
My wits find it impossible to speak. 

Judge for yourselves, you who have been at feasts 
Of kindred happiness, if they were happy! 

Others may find in the last three lines of Chaucer’s stanza one of 
his loveliest calm cadences, his evocation of achieved passion at a 
moment when, transcending the inadequacies of the lovers and the 
limits of the flesh, passion becomes a way of knowing, an insight 
into the nature of things; but, even if we overlook the cobbled 
stumbling of the four lines Professor Morrison allows us, we must 
assume from his outright omission of the last three that he regards 
these as prolix, made up of tag lines and stock filler phrases, vulner- 
able to his ‘‘simple squeezing down of expression’’ (mowing the 
lawn with a bulldozer). 


Perhaps we are trying the modernizers by too high a standard. 


Most of them, in any case, seem to feel more at home in the Canter- 
bury Tales, which move more genially at less distressing altitudes 
than the Troilus, and which may seem in their very nature more 
accessible to the common reader. Professor Lumiansky’s version, 
for Rinehart Editions, is the most recent complete version of the 
Tales, and his introduction makes clear almost at once his solicitude 
for the common reader: 


. . « by use of a translation the reader can concern himself immediately with 
literary analysis of the Tales rather than with the rather arduous task of 
line-by-line translating. There results, of course, a great deal more enjoyment 
from reading. ... 


Already we are apprehensive; and our misgivings about the 
capabilities of a translator who can present such dubious logie with 
such uncomplicated self-assurance, and in a prose so unpromising, 
are not likely to be relieved by his decision in favor of prose: 

A satisfactory modernization of the Tales should be one in which the language 
used creates to as great an extent as possible the effect upon the modern 
reader that Chaucer’s colloquial Middle English created upon his audience. To 
accomplish this in rhyme, in archaic prose, or even in blank verse [the scholar’s 


assumption that blank verse is comparatively easy/], I take to be almost im- 
possible; but it can be done with idiomatic Modern English prose. . .. 
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Consider this typical, by no means climactic, passage from the 
Wife of Bath’s prologue: 


We wommen han, if that I shal nat lye, 

In this matere a queynte fantasye; 

Wayte what thyng we may nat lightly have, 
Therafter wol we crie al day and crave. 
Forbede us thyng, and that desiren we; 
Preesse on us faste, and thanne wol we fle. 
With daunger oute we al oure chaff°7e; 

Greet prees at market maketh deere ware, 

And to greet cheep is holde at litel prys: 
This knoweth every womman that is wys. 


These five consecutive closed or semi-closed couplets do not inhibit, 
they in fact confirm by their rhythmic and syntactic limpidity, the 
Wife’s characteristic colloquial ease ; and they also shape and direct 
the accumulating force of her inexhaustible stock of ad hoc proverbs. 

Here is Professor Lumiansky reaching after idiomatic Modern 
English prose: 
We women have, if I tell the truth, a peculiar reaction in this matter: 
whatever thing we cannot easily have, for it we will cry and crave all day. 
Forbid us a thing, and we want it. Pursue us, and we run away. When we 
encounter disdain, we show all our wares. A great crowd at the market makes 
high prices, and too great a bargain is held in little value. Every wise woman 
knows these things. 
The Wife’s stream of colloquial diction is blocked by jargon (‘‘a 
peculiar reaction,’’ ‘‘whatever thing we cannot have,’’ ‘‘held in 
little value’’); a clumsy, unnecessary inversion (‘‘for it we will 
ery’’) speciously replaces the Wife’s sonorous, gesturing, idiomatic 
inversion ‘‘Therafter wol we crie’’; and the fluent, defining form 
of Chaucer’s couplets is lost altogether in short-winded, jerky 
rhythms—a foreseeable result of a word-by-word ‘‘fidelity’’ that 
destroys the rhythms of speech and poetry both, and makes fatuous 
any hope of an idiomatic prose. 

Professor Coghill,’ on the other hand, retains the verse-pattern : 


We women have a curious fantasy 

In such affairs, or so it seems to me. 

When something’s difficult or can’t be had, 
We crave and cry for it all day like mad. 
Forbid a thing, we pine for it all night, 
Press fast upon us and we take to flight; 
We use disdain in offering our wares. 

A throng of buyers sends prices up at fairs, 
Cheap goods have little value, they suppose ; 
And that’s a thing that every woman knows. 


1 For a full examination of his version (issued by Penguin), and for some 
general remarks on translation, see my review, ‘‘Chaucer and What We Make 
of Him,’’ Hudson Review, v1 (1953), 124-130. 
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But Chaucer, and the common reader, are still being short-changed. 
Colloquial ease has sagged into limpness, coyness, jargon again 
(‘‘throng of buyers’’), and sheer inaccuracy: Coghill’s apologetic 
‘‘or so it seems to me’’ replaces, for rhyme’s sake no doubt, the 
Wife’s confident ‘‘if that I shal nat lye’’; line 7 is mistranslated 
into nonsense; slack invertebrate rhythms (as in his fourth line) 
replace the Wife’s propulsive vivacity; and Coghill’s last three 
words remind us, with dismal irrelevance, of Sir James M. Barrie. 

Coghill’s version is no more poetic, ultimately, than Professor 
Lumiansky’s. Yet it does help to persuade us, by the pedestrianism 
of its inaccuracies, that Professor Lumiansky’s accuracy—flat- 
footed, with no discernible tone or style—is the accuracy of a crib; 
that ‘‘the common reader’’ is, in our time at least, a fable or a 
euphemism; that all these professorial redactions are aimed, how- 
ever deliberately, at that growing proportion of the populace who 
are being exposed to college and even to an occasional few lines of 
Chaucer; that Professor Lumiansky’s concern about the ‘‘rather 
arduous task of line-by-line translating’’ appeals only to the harried 
student (or teacher) who is grateful that the task— all too obviously 
arduous—has been done by somebody else. 

It is besides tempting, and pertinent enough, to observe that 
recent versions of Chaucer have all been done by scholars, net poets; 
and it is certainly curious that all these scholars, whose knowledge 
enables them to survey the history of world literature without dis- 
covering a single enduring translation of any poem made by anyone 
except a poet, should have been so bold themselves with Chaucer. 
Of course ‘‘modernization,’’ hedged in by pledges of fidelity to their 
original, may have appeared less demanding than outright trans- 
lation; and they did, in fact, have before them the pernicious 
example of a poet who tried much the same thing with Chaucer on 
much the same principles as theirs. 

‘No further deviation from the original,’’ wrote Wordsworth in 
a prefatory comment on his versions of Chaucer, 


has been made than was necessary for the fluent reading and instant under- 
standing of the Author: so much, however, is the language altered since Chau- 
cer’s time, especially in pronunciation, that much was to be removed, and its 
place supplied with as little incongruity as possible. The ancient accent has 
been retained in a few conjunctions, as alsd and alwdy, from a conviction that 
such sprinklings of antiquity would be admitted, by persons of taste, to have 
a graceful accordance with the subject. 


All the lethal non-sequiturs of the Chaucer-mongers are assembled 
here: that in modernizing Chaucer one ought to retain most of his 
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words (though many of them have shifted their connotations if not 
indeed their primary meanings, and have, in many instances, been 
debased into a quaintness totally incompatible with Chaucer’s 
actualizing, pungently axiomatic idiom) ; that the modernizer ought 
to alter and replace with as little violence as possible to what he has 
retained (so that what he supplies tends to fall into the pseudo- 
archaic pattern of what he has retained); that ‘‘sprinklings of 
antiquity’’ are appropriate to a new version of an ‘‘old’’ poet 
(though this poet happens to be the supreme master of colloquial 
diction and the speaking voice). Even Wordsworth’s gifts will 
not save him; imprisoned within these bogus principles, even what 
a poet produces reads, when it has any character at all, like second- 
rate Spenser : 


Therewith he cast on Pandarus an eye, 
With changpd face, and piteous to behold ; 
And when hy might his time aright espy, 
Aye as he rpde, to Pandarus he told 

Both his new sorrow and his joys of old, 

So piteously, and with so dead a hue, 

That every wight might on his sorrow rue. 


False solicitude for a non-existent audience and false reverence 
for a misread text are not the best incitements to translation. Dryden 
has been rebuked, by A. E. Housman and others, for gross irrever- 
ence in presuming to ‘‘improve’’ Chaucer where ‘‘he wanted the 
modern art of fortifying’’; and some of his ‘‘improvements’’ are 
specimens of the most frigid neo-classic inflation. Still, Dryden’s 
irreverence permitted hin to use freely his own variety of distinct 
idioms, in making Chaucer accessible to a general audience who 
were alive at least to the idioms of their time. 

Dryden’s version of T],e Nun’s Priest’s Tale may not be Chaucer; 
but it is a superbly vigyrous poem in its own right, in a civilized 
idiom still susceptible to plain words: 


This Dowayer, on whom my Tale I found, 
Since last she lid her Husband in the Ground, 
A simple sober Life in patience led, 

And had but jyst enough to buy her Bread: 
But Huswifing the little Heav’n had lent, 
She duly paid 4 Groat for Quarter-Rent ; 

And ofads ’d her Belly, with her Daughters two, 
To bring the Ypar about with much ado... . 
For no deliciouy Morsel pass’d her Throat ; 
According to hyr Cloth she cut her Coat: 

No poynant Sayce she knew, no costly Treat, 
Her Hunger gave a Relish to her Meat: 

A sparing Diet did her Health assure; 

Or sick, a Pepyer-Posset was her Cure. 
Before the Day was done, her Work she sped, 
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And never went by Candle-light to Bed; 

With Exercise she sweat ill Humors out; 

Her Dancing was not hinder’d by the Gout. 

Her Poverty was glad; her Heart content, 

Nor knew » fh what the Spleen or Vapors meant. 


Even in Dryden’s version of The Knight’s Tale, where Housman 
finds damaging examples of Augustan frigidity, and where the 
splendid diction of the heroic plays shoulders Chaucer out of the 
way entirely, Dryden offers a stiff encrusted magniloquence that 
has its own sustained poetic interest (and that shows, with almost 
comical overtness, the descent of Dryden’s heroic manner from 
Paradise Lost) : 


Wak’d by the Cries, th’ Athenian Chief arose, 
The Knightly Forms of Combate to dispose; 
And passing through th’ obsequious Guards, he sate 
Conspicuous on a Throne, sublime in State; 
There, for the two Contending Knights he sent: 
Arm’d Cap-a-pe, with Rev’rence low they bent; 
He smil’d on both, and with superiour Look 
Alike their offer’d Adoration took. 


Here the movement and the resonance threaten Miltonically to 
supersede the meaning, or rather seem almost to be the meaning; 
characters and actions become representative, heraldic, stylized; 


and if this modification is not yet too startling, it is chiefly because 
The Knight’s Tale itself has an unusual formality for Chaucer. 
When Pope however, in his version of The Wife of Bath’s Prologue, 
begins with a flourish of Augustan declamation— 


Behold the Woes of Matrimonial Life, 
And hear with Rev’rence an experienc’d Wife! 


and when we recall that this is Pope’s equivalent for 


Experience, though noon auctoritee 

Were in this world, is right ynogh for me 

To speke of wo that is in mariage... 
we are struck not only by the astonishing and radical difference 
between the two modes, but by Pope’s serene (if not complacent) 
devotion to the obligations of his own. 

“‘T take imitation of an author,’’ Dryden had written in his 
Preface to the Translation of Ovid’s Epistles, ‘‘. . . to be an endea- 
vour of a later poet to write like one who has written before him, on 
the same subject ; that is, not to translate his words, or to be confined 
to his sense, but only to set him as a pattern, and to write, as he 
supposes that author would have done, had he lived in our age, and 
in our country.’’ One may grant that to suppose the humane mul- 
titudinousness of a Chaucer (or a Shakespeare) reducible to 
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Augustan themes and measures, ‘‘ had he lived in our age, and in our 
country,’’ was parochial complacence ; but it also happened to sug- 
gest a way of making new, accessible poems out of poetry which, 
however valuably different, was inaccessible to the general audience 
of Dryden and Pope. 

Hugh Kenner has deseribed the method of Pope as ‘‘operatic’’; 
and it is clear that what Chaucer provides for Pope’s ‘‘imitations’’ 
is a text, a libretto, upon which Pope composes a set of full-dress 
arias and intermezzi in highly patterned, declamatory rhythms. Nor 
is there any doubt that Pope was enthusiastically responsive to 
Chaucer’s capacity for creating, in a style that gives the impression 
of no artifice at all, the sense of emphatic personal presence and its 
speaking voice, the very shape and pressure of colliding human 
motives: he remarked to Spence that Chaucer ‘‘is a master of man- 
ners, of description, and the first taleteller in the true enlivened 
natural way.’’ Between such a field full of folk and Pope’s own 
decorum of superlatively conscious artifice, there could be no bridge 
of translation. All that Pope could do (or perhaps any other poet, 
since all other styles, in the direct light of Chaucer’s, appear 
artificial or naive) was, as the publisher Curll said more aptly than 
his Augustan bias could have intended, to ‘‘set Chaucer to music.’’ 

Occasionally, of course, Pope can use what is at hand: a pro- 
vidential line like ‘‘Allas! allas! that evere love was synne!’’; 
passages of dialogue in which the vernacular has remained pointed 
and up-to-date; or the Wife’s exposé of the perverseness of women, 
which, as we have seen, Professors Coghill and Lumiansky could 
make nothing of, but in which the epigrammatic aspect of Chaucer is 
so akin to Pope’s characteristic manner as to inspire an inventive 
Augustan parallel : 


How quaint an Appetite in Women reigns! 

Free Gifts we scorn, and love what costs us Pains: 
Let Men avoid us, and on them we leap; 

A glutted Market makes Provision cheap. 


Here, already, the idiom is more squared-off than Chaucer’s, more 
expressive as a music of balanced phrases than as an energetic self- 
assertion and self-revelation; we are moving toward an idiom antipo- 
dal to Chaucer’s. What we arrive at is notwithstanding, unlike the 
compost of the scholars’ versions, a distinct and recognizable idiom, 
as Chaucer’s is. 


Presents flow’d in apace: With Show’rs of Gold, 
They made their Court, like Jupiter of old. 

If I but smil’d, a sudden Youth they found, 

And a new Palsie seiz’d them when I frown’d. 
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This is Pope’s Wife of Bath, in poised precise gestures and measures 
elevating the general, the formally allusive, the epigrammatic at the 
inevitable expense of Chaucer’s local and personal : 

I governed hem so wel, after my lawe, 

That ech of hem ful blisful was and fawe 

To brynge me gaye thynges fro the fayre. 


They were ful glad, whan I spak to hem faire; 
For God it woot, I chidde hem spitously. 


Even old January’s invocation to his bride, which in The Mer- 
chant’s Tale modulates the Song of Songs into his own pathetic 
personal cry of superannuated longing— 


**Rys up, my wyf, my love, my lady free! 

The turtles voys is herd, - dowve sweete ; 

The wynter is goon with al his reynes weete. 

Com forth now, with thyn eyen columbyn! 

How fairer been thy brestes than is wyn! ...’’ 
becomes in Pope’s January and May an Augustan love-song of 
parklike conventionality : 


Awake my Love, disclose thy radiant Eyes; 

Hear how the Doves with pensive Notes complain, 

And in soft Murmurs tell the Trees their Pain; 

The Winter’s past, the Clouds and Tempests fly, 

The Sun adorns the Fields, and brightens all the Sky. 
This very conventionality—which, in its context, blandly documents 
the enormity of the old man’s self-delusion—has its own bleak, sim- 
plified, most un-Chaucerian effect. The Merchant’s lashing ironic 
story, touched by exasperated compassion, of an old man assuming 
to himself the prerogatives of youth becomes Pope’s measured, 
sardonic, coolly moralized song for Swift and Gay and Dr. Arbuth- 
not: 


Thus ends our Tale, whose Moral next to make, 
Let all wise Husbands hence Example take; 
And pray, to crown the Pleasure of their Lives, 
To be so well deluded by their Wives. 

Pope’s versions are not unqualified successes (it should be remem- 
bered that they are among his earliest work) : on occasion—as with 
the Wife of Bath’s magnificent outburst of reminiscence and im- 
penitent regret ‘‘But, Lord Crist! whan that it remembreth 
me .. .’’—they attempt Chaucer’s complex tone and order of 
thought with no more than the youthful Pope’s usual resources 
of clarity and fine astringent orderliness. Nevertheless, they con- 
stitute, together with Dryden’s versions, the only enduring English 
verse that takes off, for whatever ostensible purposes, from the text 
of Chaucer. 
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The moral seems to be that the Augustans were the last English 
poets who had a sufficiently large command of technique and de- 
corum, and sufficient trust in the versatility of their idiom, to be 
capable of turning Chaucer into a contemporary. Modernization— 
or, in their own term, ‘‘imitation’’—was for the Augustans, then, 
not an effort to reproduce Chaucer’s values in a language no longer 
hospitable to these, but an adaptation into another idiom (another 
medium almost) of different, simpler and more formal, values. 
With a poet as uniquely sensitive and accepting as Chaucer, as re- 
mote from any confining decorum, as secure in his own universally 
expressive idiom, such a reduction may provide the only way of see- 
ing him out of his own time: except, of course, as in his text he 
unchangeably is. 





Convivio IV, xxi and Paradiso XIII: 
Another of Dante’s Self-Corrections 


By JosepH ANTHONY MAzzEO 
Cornell University 


In the course of his life Dante changed his mind on a number of 
important intellectual and aesthetic problems. Perhaps the most 
obvious of these self-corrections occurs in canto II of the Paradiso 
on the question of the causes of the spots on the moon. In the 
Convivio (II, xiv), Dante had erroneously maintained that the 
dark areas on the moon were caused by the rarity of its substance in 
those parts. Beatrice, however, tells Dante that the cause of his error 
lay in not having understood that the luminosity of the heavenly 
bodies is a function of God’s power and that of His angels. This 
power manifests itself as light, and shines in different degrees in 
different parts of the universe, just as the soul manifests its power 
variously in different parts of the body. Dante thus finally ex- 
changed his earlier quantitative explanation of the presence of spots 
on the moon for a qualitative one. 


Another obvious correction that Dante makes is on the ordering of 
the angelic hierarchy. In the Convivio (II, vi), Dante adopted the 
order given by Brunetto Latini, who in turn took it from Isidore of 
Seville. In Paradiso X XVIII, however, Dante decided on the Diony- 
sian order, rejecting both his own earlier view and that of Gregory 
the Great. 


Indeed, Dante changed his mind on matters which are even more 
important than these. There is a steady development of his views, 
both implicit and explicit, from the Vita Nuova to the Divine 
Comedy on such questions as the origin of language, the worth and 
proper use of the vernacular, and literary genres and their appli- 
cation to appropriate subjects.? His conception of the role of the 
poet, the nature of allegory and metaphor, and of poetic expression 
in general also underwent significant change.’ Although certain 


1 See Bruno Nardi, Saggi di filosofia dantesca, Milano, 1930, ch. I, ‘‘La 
dottrina delle macchie lunari del secondo canto del Paradiso.” 

2Nardi, Dante e la cultura medievale, 2nd ed., Bari, 1949, ch. VI, ‘‘Il 
linguaggio.’’ 

8 See C. S. Singleton, Dante Studies I, Commedia, Elements of Structure, 
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central elements of his political thought remained constant, there 
certainly seem to have been shifts of emphasis even if there has been 
some disagreement about the degree and direction of change.* And 
every student of Dante is familiar with the greatest change of all, 
the ‘‘return’’ to Beatrice from the ‘‘donna gentile’’ and the puz- 
zling inter-relationship between ‘‘Lady Philosophy’’ of the Con- 
vivio and the Beatrice of the Vita Nuova and Comedy. This is per- 
haps the greatest crux of Dante scholarship; Witte, Moore, Wick- 
steed, Nardi, and practically every great scholar of the last few 
generations tackled the problem of what the poet’s shift in inter- 
pretation of these figures signifies.® 

Another self-correction concerns the conditions necessary for the 
creation of the perfect human being, a subject discussed in Convivio 
IV, xxi and in Paradiso XIII. 

Before we compare those views, it would be useful to review the 
more important interpretations of the philosophical character of 
the Convivio, and so suggest some of the possible larger implications 
of our examination of Dante’s shift in attitude. Much has been 
written on this difficult work, but it seems to me that the best 
literature on the subject, regardless of whatever final interpretation 
is made, recognizes the eclectic character of Dante’s thought. He 
is surely not a thomist in any really meaningful sense of the word, as 
the footnotes of the Busnelli-Vandelli edition of the Convivio would 
seem to imply. Bruno Nardi’s many studies have convinced virtually 
all scholars of the poet’s debt to the medieval tradition of aristoteli- 
anized neoplatonism,® and of the non-thomistic character of Dante’s 
solutions to various important philosophical questions. 

Etienne Gilson, the leading student of St. Thomas of our time, 
also recognized the non-thomistic character of Dante’s thought 
and advanced an averroistie interpretation of the Convivio, while 
Nancy Lenkeith attempted to show that Dante’s view of philosophy 


Cambridge, Mass., 1954, Appendix, ‘‘The Two Kinds of Allegory’’; also my 
article in Romanic Review, ‘‘Dante’s Conception of Poetic Expression,’’ Dec. 
1956, vol. XLVII, no. 4, pp. 241-258. 

4 See for example Nardi’s essay in Saggi, ch. X, ‘‘Tre pretese fasi del pen- 
siero politico di Dante.’’ 

SI refer the reader for guidance on this problem to Umberto Cosmo’s Hand- 
book to Dante Studies, trans. by David Moore, New York, n.d. For a discussion 
of the intellectual significance of the change which prescinds from the usual 
biographical considerations see my article in Traditio, vol. X, 1956, ‘‘ Plato’s 
‘eros’ and Dante’s ‘amore’.’’ 

¢ In addition to his works already cited see, Nel mondo di Dante, Roma, 1944, 
and my articles cited above. 
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is neither thomistie nor averroistic, but neopelagian.? According to 
the latter interpretation Dante drew on medieval aristotelians and 
platonists, but gave to philosophy and philosophical activity a virtu- 
ally charismatic power to create in the philosopher both the moral and 
theological virtues. Philosophy even had this power for pagan think- 
ers, so that they were able to achieve salvation through its efficacy. 
Thus, in the Convivio Dante saved pagans in a pagan way, through 
the power of thought and human effort rather than through the 
special and miraculous grace which saved Trajan and Ripheus in 
the Paradiso. The Comedy thus shows a radical re-evaluation of the 
great pagan thinkers, since it places them all in Limbo, and in the 
case of Epicurus, even further down. 

This interpretation of the Convivio has the real merit of recogniz- 
ing a change in Dante’s evaluation of the scope of philosophy, 
although whether one ought to deduce from this that Dante was a 
neopelagian heretic in the full sense of the word ‘‘heretic’’ is open 
to question. There is no doubt that Dante reveals himself in the 
Convivio as very optimistic about the range and capacities of philoso- 
phy, to the extent that he virtually identifies it with theology, and 
equally optimistic about what human nature can accomplish through 
its own intellectual and moral effort. While the case for the neo- 
pelagian character of the Convivio may be essentially sound, it is 
more important to interpret the poet’s changing views in the light 
of his relation to different currents of opinion than to decide 
whether or not he was a heretic. 

Let us now turn to the Convivio. In his consideration of the pur- 
pose of human life and the course the individual must take in reach- 
ing it, Dante sets aside the opinion of Zeno and Epicurus and tells us 
that he will adhere to the peripatetics led by Aristotle. These posit 
that there is in each person a seed of divine excellence, sown and in- 
fused from the very beginning of his generation. From this seed 
there springs a shoot which the Greeks call hormen, the natural 
appetite of the mind (Conv. IV, xxii, 4-5).° 

Hormen is identical to the principle of self-love, an impulse which 
grows and changes with the development of the organism. This 
appetite successively attaches itself to objects of higher and higher 
worth until it comes to rest in the intellectual and volitional faculties 


7 E. Gilson, Dante et la philosophie, Paris, 1939; N. Lenkeith, Dante and the 
Legend of Rome, London, 1952. 

8 All references to the Convivio are to the edition of Busnelli and Vandelli, 
Il Convivio, 2 vols., Florence, 2nd ed., 1953-54. 
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of the self. Although the loving exercise of the intellect in contem- 
plation is superior to the active life, both are ultimate goals of the 
highest worth and dignity. 

It is in his discussion of the generation of the human being that 
Dante tells us precisely what he means by this seed of divine excel- 
lence and how it works. 

Most men are divinely endowed with a seed of grace, a principle 
from which virtue naturally grows and which is synonymous with 
nobility. This indispensable prerequisite of virtue and nobility cannot 
be obtained through inheritance, and the virtue which develops from 
it is therefore a strictly individual possession. If God sees a body 
which is perfectly arranged in its parts so that its soul is also ready, 
He then confers on such a person that seed of grace which is the 
source of nobility (Conv. IV, xx, esp. 7-9). 

Dante then considers the way in which man receives nobility from 
two perspectives, natural science and theology. From the first point 
of view we learn that the physical conditions which govern the 
process of conception and generation vary from case to case. For 
example, the proportion of the elements which make up the semen 
differ, as does the amouni of generative power in the impregnating 
seed. Also, the celestial influences which affect the process are at 
times more beneficial than at others. These conditions determine the 
way in which the feminine passive ‘‘matter’’ is acted upon by the 
active masculine power of generation, the way the foetus is formed 
by this generative power, and the way the celestial power of stellar 
light actualizes the potential vital power of the seed. When the foetus 
is sufficiently formed, the intellectual soul is divinely infused in it 
and the work of human creation is complete (Conv. IV, xxi, 1-5). 

The more perfect the above mentioned conditions, the more the 
human soul has of divine excellences (ibid. 7-9). Theology adds to 
this knowledge by telling us that these excellences are the gifts of 
the Holy Spirit and by naming them for us (ibid. 11-12). When all of 
these natural conditions are perfect then ‘‘so much of the Deity 
would descend on it [the person] that it would be almost another 
incarnate God; and this is almost all that can be said by way of 
natural science’’ (ibid. 10). 

It is important to observe that gifts of the Holy Spirit such as 
wisdom, counsel, and piety are not inserutably and charismatically 
given but are regularly bestowed on a creature perfectly developed 
by natural processes, Dante also stresses the need for proper train- 
ing of the child so that the seed may develop as it should and evil 
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be avoided. Thus, evil seems to be no more than a deviation from 
natural growth (ibid. 14). Indeed, if God failed to give the seed of 
virtue and nobility it might even be induced in the person by edu- 
cation, a kind of engrafting, through a virtuous agent who is an 
outgrowth of this seed (IV, xxii, 12). 

The striking educational optimism of this passage and the 
enormous share conceded to nature in the creation of a truly moral 
man have helped to encourage the neopelagian interpretation of the 
Convivio discussed above. However, in an attempt to save the 
“‘orthodoxy’’ of Dante, Busnelli and Vandelli gloss the phrase 
‘‘he would almost be another incarnate God’’ with a passage from 
Albertus Magnus’ De somno et vigilia (I, 3 tr. 1 ¢. 6).° 

The passage in question paraphrases the opinions of Avicenna and 
Algazel on the degree of nobility of souls, a nobility which is higher 
to the extent that such souls participate in the universal, impersonal 
active intellect. The souls which participate in the highest degree in 
the active intellect are conformed to pure intelligence and receive 
knowledge from it directly, even knowledge of things which are 
about to happen. Such a kind of soul which knows all things through 
itself (omnia scit per seipsum) is, in the view of Avicenna and 
Algazel, quasi Deus incarnotus. 

Dante may well have been inspired by the passage, but the use of 
the phrase is in different context, for Dante is not expounding a 
theory of psychology, but is describing those natural conditions 
which must obtain for the conception of a human being who is so 
perfect that he is almost another incarnate God. The influence of 
Avicenna and Algazel on Dante, through Albertus Magnus, and 
perhaps independently, remains to be investigated. In view of the 
presumed neopelagian character of the Convivio Gilson’s remark on 
Avicenna is instructive: ‘‘. .. Avicenna was destined to remain for 
the Christian theologians of the middle ages, both a great help ad 
a perilous temptation. His whole system was a striking example of 
the possibility of a natural and philosophical explanation of the 
world crowned by a no less natural and philosophical doctrine of 
salvation.’’ I believe that study of Avicenna in relation to Dante’s 
Convivio would have important results for our understanding of the 
latter. Consider for example, Gilson’s remark on Avicenna’s con- 
ception of the continuity between philosophy in this life and in the 
hereafter : ‘‘Those who begin to philosophize during the present life 


® Op. oit., 1, 388 ff., in an appendix, “Avicenna, Algazel, Platone e Pittagora: 
loro opinioni intorno alla nobilta delle anime.” 
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do not cease to seek for knowledge after the death of their bodies. 
They then continue to do what they have done up to then, only 
they do it much better than was possible for them while they were 
still in their bodies.’’ Does this perhaps provide a better key to the 
philosophical character of the Convivio than any we now have?" 
If so, then the correction of Paradiso XIII is one of very great im- 
portance. In any case, Dante later explicitly made important distine- 
tions concerning the generation of the perfect man which move, as 
do all his self-corrections and elucidations, in the direction of a 
greater Christian rigor. 

Let us recall that in the Convivio Dante argued that if all the natu- 
ral conditions in the generation of the foetus are in their highest 
state, so much of the Deity would automatically descend on the 
person that it would be almost another incarnate God. Theologically 
considered, these gifts of the Deity are the gifts of the Holy Spirit 
committed by Him to a creature perfectly disposed by natural 
processes to receive them. Let us compare this notion with another in 
the thirteenth canto of the Paradiso. There, Dante is puzzled by the 
assertion that none ever rose to equal Solomon in his wisdom, for was 
not all human knowledge possessed to perfection by Adam and 
Christ? St. Thomas answers him by explaining that all things are 
simply a reflection of the divine idea which remains one in itself 
while manifesting itself in countless creatures. However, the power 
of the heavens, ‘‘the seal,’’ and sublunary matter, ‘‘the wax,’’ are 
not always ideally situated in respect to one another so that the 
heavens can exert their full influence. In fact nature is always faulty 
like an artist who has the skill of his art but whose hand trembles 
(76-78). Perfect natural conditions occurred and will occur only 
twice in history, once at the creation of Adam and for the second and 
last time when the Virgin conceived, and these natural conditions 
reached such perfection by the active intervention of the Holy Spirit 
(79-81). In the Convivio, the Holy Spirit waited upon nature to do 
its work and whenever natural conditions were perfect—and there 
is no specific limitation of the number of times such conditions 
would occur—conferred its gifts on the recipient. In the Paradiso, 
nature is made the instrument of the Holy Spirit on two specific 


10 History of Christian Philosophy in the Middle Ages, New York, 1955, p. 
188 and p. 215. 
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and great occasions in the history of the world, the creation of man 
and the incarnation. 

Solomon’s gift was purely that of kingly rule and his wisdom is 
thus qualified (88-111). St. Thomas then warns Dante to take 
extreme caution in making deductions, for even those that seem 
obvious may have to be carefully qualified (112-142), a warning 
which surely signals a self-correction.* 

Nature still has a large role to play, and it is precisely because it 
**trembles’’ that there is the diversity of human gifts and attributes. 
But perfection is here clearly beyond it, and only on those two 
occasions when God actively intervened was it achieved. Of itself it 
never can create the conditions which would induce the Holy Spirit 
to give it such an abundance of gifts as to make another incarnate 
God. 


11 The central passage from this canto is the following (73 ff) : 
Se fosse a punto la cera dedutta, 
e fosse il cielo in sua virti’ suprema, 
la luce del suggel parabbe tutta; 
ma la natura la da sempre scema, 
similmente operando all ’artista, 
ch’ha l’abito dell’arte e man che trema. 
Pero’ se il caldo amor [The Holy Ghost] la chiara vista 
della prima virti dispone e segna, 
tutta la perfezion quivi s’acquista. 
Cosi fu fatta gid la terra degna 
di tutta 1’animal perfezione; 
cosi fu fatta la Vergine pregna. 











Genre and Tristram Shandy 


By J. M. StepMonp 


J. 
Queen’s University, Ontario 


Studies of genre necessarily sacrifice detailed consideration of 
individual works to achieve a pattern which will subsume many. 
On the other hand, studies of individual works must depend to 
some extent on underlying assumptions about the genres to which 
they belong. Distortions in focus resulting from the overlapping 
of these two critical lenses are probably most noticeable in investi- 
gations of anomalous pieces which seem to lie outside traditional 
genres. In the case of the novel, Tristram Shandy is an obvious 
example. Sterne’s book raises so many fundamental questions 
about prose fiction that it is difficult to understand how it man- 
aged for so long to evade the sort of careful scrutiny which it has 
received in recent years. It has not, of course, been an unread 
masterpiece, but, with some important exceptions (such as Cole- 
ridge), until well into the present century, its readers do not, on 
the whole, seem to have felt called upon to discuss the exact nature 
of its excellences. 

Most recent commentaries have been devoted to ‘‘placing’’ 
Sterne’s work in a tradition, to discovering, that is, what sort of 
thing it really is. They have veered away from considering it as, 
in the main, a critical burlesque of Fielding’s comic epic in prose, 
toward seeing it as part of another and older tradition. But there 
has been no clear-cut agreement about the exact nature of this 
other tradition. It has been given such various labels as ‘‘learned 
wit,’’ ‘‘philosophical rhetoric,’’ and ‘‘Menippean satire’’;? all 

1Cf. D. W. Jefferson, ‘‘ Tristram Shandy and the Tradition of Learned 
Wit,’’ Essays in Criticism, 1 (1951), 225-248; John Traugott, Tristram 
Shandy’s World: Sterne’s Philosophical Rhetoric (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
1954) ; Northrop Frye, ‘‘The Four Forms of Prose Fiction,’’ Hudson Review, 
1 (1950), 582-595. Another recent relevant discussion is Wayne C. Booth’s 
‘*The Self-Conscious Narrator in Comic Fiction Before Tristram Shandy,’’ 
PMLA, txvit (1952), 163-185. In the chapter on Sterne in his The Karly 
Masters of English Fiction (Lawrence, Kansas, 1956), A. D. McKillop con- 
siders ‘‘his position in relation to the general enterprise of eighteenth century 
novelists,’’ taking into account all of the recent studies. In the last chapter 
of his recent The Rise of the Novel (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1957), es- 
pecially pp. 290-294, Ian Watt has some extremely interesting things to say 


about the close relationship which Sterne’s narrative methods bear to the main 
tradition of the novel, as distinct from older traditions. 
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of which obviously have reference to similar kinds of works; but, 
in relating them to Tristram Shandy, the commentators have 
tended to stress different aspects of those works. 


D. W. Jefferson discusses Rabelais, Burton, Browne, Swift, and 
the Scriblerians, but mainly from the point of view of the attitude 
to their material which, he feels, they share with Sterne—an at- 
titude of mind closely associated with the scholastic mentality and 
belonging to the pre-Enlightenment world of thought. John 
Traugott is concerned with still other characteristics of these 
writers—hbasically, he investigates their work as communication or 
persuasion—for him, Tristram Shandy is ‘‘dramatie and comic 
rhetoric, verging on narrative.’’ Northrop Frye’s approach is more 
comprehensive, since he seeks to divide all prose fiction into four 
‘*forms’’: novel, romance, confession, and anatomy. Like Jeffer- 
son, he is interested in the mental attitude which the author adopts 
to his material; the ‘‘anatomy,’’ for instance, is ‘‘extroverted”’ 
and ‘‘intellectual,’’ marked by the creative treatment of exhaustive 
erudition. He traces this particular form back to the Menippean 
satire—allegedly the invention of the Greek cynic Menippus 
(whose works are lost) and carried on by Lucian and Varro. He 
classifies Petronius and Apuleius as other early practitioners; 
giving as more recent examples of the genre Gulliver’s Travels, 
Voltaire’s Candide, Erewhon, Brave New World, Peacock’s novels, 
the works of Rabelais, some of Erasmus’s writings, and Burton’s 
digressive Anatomy of Melancholy (from which he takes the gener- 
ic term ‘‘anatomy’’). All these writers, Frye claims, attempt to 
present a vision of the world in one or a series of intellectual pat- 
terns; they tend to see evil and folly as diseases of the intellect, 
rather than as social ills (as the typical ‘‘novelist’’ does) ; in their 
books, characterization is generally in terms of humours or ruling 
passions; people are often stylized as mouth-pieces of mental at- 
titudes. 

All these approaches do throw light on the nature of Tristram 
Shandy, but they also serve to accentuate some other problems. 
Many of the characteristics which they distinguish in the ‘‘Tris- 
tram Shandy genre’’ are rather different from the ones we gen- 
erally associate with ‘‘works of art.’’ For instance, the excessive 
concern with rhetorical lists, with citations of authorities, with 
compilations of items of knowledge, although recognizably part of 
a definite tradition, does not seem very characteristic of anything 
which one would feel inclined to label ‘‘prose fiction.’’ The writer 
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of fiction, we feel, must render his ‘‘ideas’’ in terms of situation 
and character—in ‘‘human’’ terms, in other words—in literature 
of ‘‘power’’ rather than literature of ‘‘knowledge.’’ What criteria 
does one apply to works of this kind? Obviously, orthodox ideas 
of consecutive narrative and unity are not very applicable. Is the 
material really rendered ‘‘artistically’’ in these versions of the 
‘fanatomy’’? 


I 


The magazine-inspired popularity of the short story, with its 
‘Edgar Allan Poe-etic’’ emphasis on singleness of effect—together 
with the stranglehold which Coleridge’s doctrine of artistic unity 
has obtained on modern criticism—render appreciation of works 
organized on other than a time-logie structure very difficult for 
the majority of present day readers. Much poetry, of course, 
demands a complex time-transcending response for its full under- 
standing; but even in that medium, perhaps only Pound’s Cantos, 
among contemporary works, have carried this demand to lengths 
comparable to, say, Rabelais’ Gargantua and Pantagruel. 

In the first chapter of his book, Rabelais posits a rat-nibbled 
manuscript (actually the bark of an elm tree), accidentally found 
in an ancient monument, which contains the genealogy of Gargan- 
tua. ‘‘I,’’ says Rabelais, ‘‘. . . did translate the book. . . .’’ Only 
the last portion of this translation is reprinted, but the impression 
is given that Rabelais is more of an editor than a romancer. He 
has obtained his information from ancient documents and is now 
passing it on, suitably annotated. However, he is not a silent editor. 
His opinions are just as important as those of the characters he is 
telling about. Verisimilitude is outraged at every turn. The charac- 
ters and the author do and say incredible things, usually in the 
exuberance of following some notion to its farthest extremities, 
logical or otherwise. Exaggeration is one of the basic techniques 
involved ; yet there is no single distorting glass through which the 
whole is viewed. Focus and perspective veer and spiral, never per- 
mitting a consistent pattern to emerge. The story of Pantagruel 
follows that of his father Gargantua, but there is no feeling of a 
family chronicle emerging—there is no thread of plot stringing 
the bits of narrative together. 

Judged by the standards of the epic, or the drama, this is a slip- 
shod performance, but can it be measured by such specifications? 
Any suggestions of consecutive narrative which Rabelais’ works 
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contain are the results of his use of the trappings of romance to 
embroider and highlight his principal theme—narrow-mindedness 
and hypocrisy in the conventional thought-patterns of his day. He 
carries out his main purpose by burlesquing with generous aban- 
don the ideas which he is attacking. The details of popular romance 
are only a scaffolding and he does not hesitate to dispense with 
them when his inspiration leads him beyond their confines. 
Pantagruel recedes soon after the entrance of Panurge. 

Rabelais is too conscious of the complexity of life to attempt 
any gross over-simplifications. He is too wary of fixed metaphys- 
ical systems to superimpose a rigid pattern upon his books. One of 
the main things he is satirizing is the folly of trying to squeeze 
the infinite variety of life into the narrow confines of scholastic 
syllogisms. ‘‘Never,’’ says he, ‘‘trust those men that always peep 
out at one hole.’’ A work constructed on such principles can hardly 
achieve much semblance of what has come to be considered artistic 
form. Wherever Rabelais’ vigorous mind ranges, in that direction 
goes his narrative. The shape of the work is the shape of Rabelais’ 
surging thought-stream. Only an intellect like Rabelais’ can afford 
to expose its creations at this early stage; lesser mortals must em- 
ploy a form with much more definite requirements to shape their 
ideas and lend them at least the semblance of coherence. Most 
audiences, too, demand conformity to conventions so that the effort 
of comprehending is reduced to a minimum. It is not surprising 
that direct imitations of Rabelais (like direct imitations of Sterne) 
have sunk from the view of all save the indefatigable research stu- 
dent. 

In that other work which influenced Sterne so considerably, 
Robert Burton’s Anatomy, the concept ‘‘melancholy’’ provides the 
stabilizing factor which Gargantua and Pantagruel lacks. The con- 
stant element in Rabelais’ books, his hatred of hypocrisy and arti- 
fice, with its attendant contempt for intolerant restrictions, leads 
rather to disintegration. But Burton much prefers to work within 
an intricate schematic framework of partitions, sections, members, 
and subsections, the while demonstrating the immense variety of 
matter which can be introduced within the confines of such an un- 
malleable skeleton. 

In Burton, as in Rabelais, there is much scholarly learning, with 
many references to authority and digressive anecdotes seemingly 
activated by the desire to say all that has been said and can be said 
relative to each point raised. Both introduce themselves prominent- 
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ly into their books. Rabelais appears frequently in prologues and 
epilogues, as well as injecting editorial comments into the main 
stream of his discqurse whenever the spirit moves him; but he does 
retreat behind the facade of his characters for the greater part 
of the time. Burton commences with a long introduction in which 
he explains his intentions and at the same time effectively sketches 
a revealing self-portrait. Henceforward the reader never escapes 
from this pervading presence. One is always aware that this vast 
flow of knowledge has first filtered through the mind which was 
met in the prefatory section and which every now and then be- 
comes suddenly self-conscious and rises into view out of the sea 
of erudition which it has accumulated. There is no consecutive 
narrative, of course; there is no thread of plot to link the parts. 
The unifying subject is ‘‘melancholy,’’ but it is the wide-ranging 
mind of Burton which supplies both the matrix and the pattern. 
The whole realm of his experience is examined in relation to the 
subject at hand. Like Rabelais, he does not hesitate to digress, but 
the digressions do not set the tone of the Anatomy or provide its 
intellectual framework. As in the case of Rabelais’ works, this is 
supplied by the mind of the author—but much more consistently 
since one definite topic is used to provide a focal point. 


Works like Erasmus’s Praise of Folly and Sir Thomas Browne’s 
Vulgar Errors are manifestly of a sort similar to Burton’s. Para- 
doxically, they attempt to weld a great mass of disparate material 
into a homogeneous whole, and seem in fact to derive some of their 
basie techniques from the literary mode known as the ‘‘ paradox.’”* 
Writers like Erasmus or Browne, with a specific audience in mind, 
could safely assume that their point of view would be recognized. 
Burton, as was noted, did make an effort to establish the angle 
from which his literary world should be approached. But bearings 
must be more precisely indicated when a satiric purpose informs 
the whole. The development of techniques of satire in the writings 
of Swift illustrates this point very well. In the Battle of the Books, 
and a part of A Tale of a Tub, allegory serves to indicate the direc- 
tion of the thrusts; but in the latter work this simple device bursts 
at the seams as Swift’s purpose becomes more complex. Parodies 
of a number of intellectual attitudes can be detected in A Tale of 


2 To Greek rhetoricians this was a frivolous composition, but by the time of 
Erasmus its possibilities as a vehicle for serious speculation were beginning 
to be exploited. Cf. James M. Cline, ‘‘ Hydriotaphia,’’ Univ. of Calif. Pubns. 
in English, vir (1940), 73-100. 
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a Tub; even its disordered structure is in fact a parody of Grub 
Street formlessness. But Swift at no time remains static in his 
treatment of his material. He dons one mask after another, satiriz- 
ing by ironic exaggeration the dupes whom he is mimicking. Unless 
one recognizes his targets, the effect of the satire is lost. Swift’s 
basic method is to create a situation, or series of situations, in 
which everything is seen from a certain angle of perception, and 
within the rarefied atmosphere of which the tempo of actions and 
reactions is considerably increased.* In later applications of this 
method, he makes his satiric position more obvious—while still 
adopting the position which he is attacking and then revealing its 
weakness by skilful exaggeration, he applies this device to specific, 
well-defined abuses. 


I 


In Tristram Shandy, Sterne chose to define his position by pro- 
viding a fully characterized narrator. ‘‘I have undertaken, you 
see,’’ says Tristram, ‘‘to write not only my life, but my opinions 
also; hoping and expecting that your knowledge of my character, 
and of what kind of a mortal I am, by the one, would give you a 
better relish for the other... .’’ (I. vi.) Tristram is the prism 
through which are refracted the images of his father, his mother, 
his uncle, and the others. His is the mind which is revealed by the 
digressions, and in turn reveals the point of view from which their 
seeming irrelevance has meaning. He does not represent rightness, 
or practicality, or reason; he simply provides a magnetic field in 
which the array of minutiae can, like iron filings, form themselves 
into designs. 


Like Swift, Sterne places intellectual attitudes in the orbit of 
one central point of view, in order to bring them into focus. But, 
also, in the manner of Rabelais, he tends to deal with his material 
somewhat in the style of an editor. He delights in contriving 
**sources’’ or. which he can comment. For instance, Tristram must 
explain how he knows about things which happened before he was 
born. This he does quite explicitly in several places. As early as 
the third chapter of the first volume he says: ‘‘To my uncle Mr. 
Toby Shandy do I stand indebted for the preceding anecdote.’’ A 
little later on, in chapter sixteen, he relates details ‘‘that my 
mother declared,’’ and a paragraph or so afterwards, he gives as 


8 Cf. Ricardo Quintana, ‘‘Situational Satire: A Commentary on the Method 
of Swift,’? UTQ, xvm (1948), 130-136. 
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his authority for a statement that it was ‘‘as she complained to my 
uncle Toby.”’ 

The reader is meant to presume, then, that Tristram is merely 
retelling anecdotes which he has had from the people concerned. 
These he has supplemented with whatever documentary evidence 
he could lay his hands on. For example, almost in a parody of 
Defoe’s concern with establishing verisimilitude, he recounts the 
pains to which he goes in the interests of accuracy : 

Upon looking into my mother’s marriage settlement, in order to satisfy 
myself and the reader in a point necessary to be clear’d up, before we could 
proceed any further in this history;—I had the good fortune to pop upon 


the very thing I wanted before I had read a day and a half straight for- 
wards,—it might have taken me up a month..... (1, xiv) 


Thereupon he lays the appropriate article before the reader and 
comments upon it. It appears also that he has carefully searched 
for further documents which will supplement his story: 


My father was so highly pleased with one of these apologetical orations 
of my uncle Toby’s, which he had delivered one evening before him and 
Yorick, that he wrote it down before he went to bed. 

I have had the good fortune to meet with it amongst my father’s papers, 
with here and there an insertion of his own. . . . I give it the world, word for 
word, (interlineations and all) as I find it. (VI, xxxi) 

In this ease, Walter Shandy becomes the editorial commentator. 

Often the document concerned is thrust into the midst of the 
narrative so that the characters can discuss it among themselves. 
This happens in the case of Ernulphus’ curse, not to mention the 
sermon on a good conscience, the tristra-paedia, and the extract 
from Rabelais. With a great show of scholarship, Tristram at times 
gives the original of the document under discussion; perhaps in a 
footnote as, for example, the Memoire presenté a Messieurs les 
Docteurs de Sorbonne; sometimes as the text from which a trans- 
lation has been made, as in ‘‘Slawkenbergius’s Tale’’ and the 
eurse of Ernulphus. The mock serious use of learned footnotes is 
a favorite device, and even, at times, an anonymous editor makes 
his appearance, calling attention to the errors of Tristram: 

The author is here twice mistaken: for Lithopaedus should be wrote 
thus, Lithopaedii Senonensis Icon. The second mistake is, that this Lithopaedus 
is not an author, but a drawing of a petrified child. The account of this, pub- 
lished by Albosius, 1580, may be seen at the end of Cordaeus’s works in 
Spachius. Mr. Tristram Shandy has been led into this error, either from seeing 
Lithopaedus’s name of late in a catalogue of learned writers in Dr. , or 


by mistaking Lithopaedus for Trinecavellius, from the too great simil- 
itude of the names. (II, xix) 


Again, when the name of Confucius is mentioned, he adds the 
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note: ‘‘Mr. Shandy is supposed to mean ***** *** ®** Esq ; mem- 
ber for *****, and not the Chinese Legislator.’’ (V, xxv) 

All this is, of course, traditional satire on learning and ridicule 
of pedantry. At the same time, it serves to introduce the assort- 
ment of miscellaneous erudition which seems to have such an at- 
traction for the Burton-like ‘‘anatomist.’’ But Sterne has taken 
pains to weave these bits and pieces into the fabric of his narrative, 
either by having them act as catalysts which cause revealing re- 
actions in his characters, or making them serve as indicators of 
the texture of Tristram’s mind, as nruch by the fact that he con- 
siders them worth passing on as through the things he has to say 
about them. Sterne was in the historically favorable position of 
being able to utilize the techniques exemplified by the first novelists 
as an amalgam with such hitherto rather intractable material. Swift 
had foreshadowed this development, but Sterne had the examples 
of Richardson, Fielding, and Smollett to draw on when he came 
to make his mixture of genres. 


Ill 


Studies of genre have been organized in a number of different 
ways, but perhaps two main trends may be detected: the historical 
approach which investigates the genre as an aspect of a particular 
era, and the psychological approach which examines it rather as a 
manifestation of the attitude or point of view of the artist. Thus the 
rise of the novel can be seen as an outgrowth of the industrial 
revolution and the spread of literacy among the middle classes, 
or as just one more link in the chain of narrative genres through 
which man has attempted to express his vision of life in terms of 
story. Historically, Tristram Shandy has obvious links with the 
works of Rabelais and Burton; psychologically, it also has certain 
affinities with the modern novel. 

Although Freud, among modern psychologists, has been the in- 
spiration of many literary ‘‘streams-of-consciousness,’’ Jung has 
had a greater effect on concepts of artistic unity. While he can 
hardly be given credit for originating the idea of the unity of 
‘‘mythopoeic’’ activity in history and art, Jung has certainly popu- 
larized the concept of the simultaneity of all history at psycho- 
logical and intellectual levels, as an alternative to the more ortho- 
dox linear perspective. Some such view of history informs the 
novels of Thomas Mann and James Joyce, just as it underlies 
Eliot’s Waste Land and Pound’s Cantos. Hugh Kenner has de- 
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scribed Pound’s ‘‘ideogrammic’’ method as a means of doing away 
with plot in the sense of linear sequence of events, of breaking up 
the ‘‘story’’ into a number of individual scenes which function as 
poetic images and are freely juxtaposed for maximum intensity. 
‘*Plot’’ thus becomes not a simple line of action, but a process of 
rendering the data intelligible. 


So described, Pound’s method has certain similarities to Sterne’s, 
although the idea of ‘‘mythopoeic unity’? may seem too grandiose 
to associate with Tristram Shandy. But in the matter of basic 
artistic attitudes, Sterne has much in common with the moderns. 
Even Pound’s ‘‘logopoeia’’—the dance of the intellect among words 
—is a fair description of some aspects of Sterne’s style. He cer- 
tainly employs words not only for their direct meaning, but, tak- 
ing into account habits of usage, indulges in ironical play with 
expected concomitants (to paraphrase Pound). 

Pound’s definition of an image as ‘‘that which presents an 
intellectual and emotional complex in an instant of time’’ has 
been wedded by Joseph Frank with the aesthetic concepts of space 
and time which Lessing propounded in the Laokoon.* According 
to this point of view, the modern break-up of the conventional 
narrative is an attempt, on the part of the novelist, to ‘‘spatialize 
time.’’ Lessing said that the nature of language made it necessary 
for writers to present their ideas in some form of narrative se- 
quence, whereas form in the plastic arts was, of necessity, the 
spatial representation of objects juxtaposed in an instant of time. 
Modern poets such as Eliot and Pound, and modern novelists such 
as Proust and Joyce, it is contended, have attempted to bring 
spatial form to literature. This preoccupation with the aesthetic 
concept of spatial form seems linked with the Jungian transforma- 
tion of the ‘‘objective’’ historical imagination into the ‘‘mythical’’ 
imagination (what Joseph Frank calls the ‘‘transmuting’’ of ‘‘the 
time-world of history into the timeless world of myth’’). 

The modern writer attempting to ‘‘spatialize’’ time must try to 
construct his works ‘‘poetically’’ so that the reader is forced to 
comprehend them as wholes, to be aware simultaneously of the en- 
tire intellectual and emotional complex which they represent. Logi- 

4‘‘Spatial Form in Modern Literature,’’ Sewanee Review, tur (Spring, 
Summer, Autumn, 1945). In his book Time and the Novel (London, 1952), 
A. A. Mendilow notes that Diderot, who was impressed and influenced by 
Sterne, furnished many of Lessing’s ideas in his article on ‘¢ Composition”? 


in the ‘‘Encyclopédie,’’ and that ‘‘Lessing himself . .. proclaimed that he 
would have given ten years of his own life to prolong Sterne’s by one.’’ 
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cally, these works can never be read; they can only be re-read. 
Plot is dispensed with so that the schematizing intellect will not 
be tempted to paraphrase the action rather than grasp the work 
as an entity. Consciously or not, Sterne seems to have had a similar 
artistic purpose. The incidents in Tristram Shandy follow no ortho- 
dox chronological or dramatic sequence ;® they are really an ac- 
cumulation of ‘‘data’’ about the Shandy family arranged in a 
seemingly arbitrary series. Actually, Sterne brings in each event 
at the point at which he considers it will be most effective. The book 
begins with Tristram’s conception, but juxtaposed to it are Tris- 
tram’s own thoughts on the manner in which it happened. The 
‘‘amours’’ of Uncle Toby and the widow Wadman which are re- 
counted in the concluding volumes, belong chronologically to a 
period five years before Tristram was thought of. Sterne has seized 
these portions of time and rearranged them in space. 


IV 


Sterne’s interest in time has often been noted by critics. In his 
book on Time and the Novel, for instance, A. A. Mendilow uses 
Tristram Shandy as one of his prime exhibits. But it is the formal 
aspects of Sterne’s preoccupation with time which chiefly engage 
the attention of writers like Mendilow and the Russian critic Vic- 
tor Shklovsky.* Mendilow contends that the ‘‘great aim of Sterne 
was to give as true a picture as possible of real human beings as 
they are in themselves.’’’ However, as Ian Watt notes, ‘‘Sterne’s 
treatment of time is the reductio ad absurdum of the philosophical- 
realist view of time.’”® 


5In his ‘‘The Time Scheme of Tristram Shandy and a Source,’’ PMLA, ul 
(1936), 803-820, Theodore Baird has shown that it is possible to ‘‘date’’ most 
of the events in the book. 

6As Kenneth E. Harper points out in ‘‘A Russian Critic and Tristram 
Shandy,’’ MP, ii (1954), 92-99, although Sterne’s experiments with temporal 
sequence are the real subject of Shklovsky’s study, he is interested in the 
mechanical details rather than the total effect. 

7 Mendilow, p. 166. ‘‘This meant,’’ he continues, ‘‘the shifting of emphasis 
from the external to the internal event, from the patterned plot artificially 
conceived and imposed on the characters, to the free evocation of the fluid, 
ever-changing process of being.’’ Traugott, p. 39, on the other hand, declares 
that Tristram ‘‘does not become, he és, the facetious rhetor. Since there is 
no becoming in Tristram’s being, he has no ‘being time .’.. . Rather the 
consciousness of all moments, all occasions, all experiences enables Tristram 
to place any event in a context of dialectically crossed motives. ’’ 

8 ‘*Realism and the Novel,’’ Essays in Criticism, 11 (1952), 388. ‘‘ The story 
of the Shandy family,’’ Watt goes on, ‘‘has an external temporal realism, 
in that enough is said to make it possible to date all the events on the histor- 
ical time scale: it has an internal temporal realism in that the actual sequence 
of narration follows the subjective succession of ideas in the author’s mind: 
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9? 


‘‘Time,’’ says Hans Meyerhoff, ‘‘is . . . inseparable from the 
concept of the self.’’® In a very real sense, Sterne’s concern with 
time in Tristram Shandy stems from a concern with his own identi- 
ty. Ernest Tuveson has pointed out that two of the main concep- 
tions growing out of Locke’s philosophy are the proposition that 
men know, not reality, but their own experience only, and, con- 
comitantly, the transfer of the ‘‘reality’’ of identity from the 
fixed ego or soul to the separate and shifting ideas which make 
up the content of the consciousness.’® Hume carried these Lockean 
concepts to their logical conclusion. For him, it was evident ‘‘that 
the identity, which we attribute to the human mind ... is not able 
to run the several different perceptions into one, and make them 
lose their characters of distinction and difference, which are es- 
sential to them.’’ Thus Hume, following Locke, seems to deny 
personal identity. But Sterne, also, in his way, very conscious of 
the implication of Locke’s theories, could hardly write the ‘‘life 
and opinions’’ of a non-existent personality. He does not, any more 
than the modern stream-of-consciousness writers, blink the flux of 
experience which provides the raw material of life. But, like the 
moderns, he must give some coherence, some significance, to that 
flux in order to construct a literary portrait.'* And, of course, in 


and finally, Sterne proposes a total correspondence between the duration of 
his fictional events and the reader’s experience of them—one hour’s reading 
to every hour in the reader’s waking life. If the novelist, then, takes tem- 
poral verisimilitude to its logical conclusion, his novel can never be completed. 
In seeing this Sterne is foreseeing later contradictions in the realist ~~ ’s 
technique, which also have their parallel in later realist cme ge 
of the greatest of the contemporary exponents of realism, Bertrand ead 
has named his paradox of time, the ‘Tristram Shandy’.’’ Cf. also The Rise of 
the Novel, loc. cit., in which Mr. Watt discusses Sterne’s masterly reconcili- 
ation of Richardson’s ‘‘internal’’ approach and Fielding’s ‘‘external’’ ap- 
proach to realism. 

® Time in Literature (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1955), 

10‘*Tocke and the ‘Dissolution of the Ego’,’’ MP, Ms * (1988), 159-174. 
Uncle Toby’s account of a Walloon officer who had one part of his brain 
shot away convinced Walter Shandy that Descartes was wrong in fixing the 
soul on top of the pineal gland. Nor did he like ‘‘that certain, very thin, 
subtle, and very fragrant juice’’ which Coglionissimo Borri, the great Milan- 
ese physician, affirmed as the principal seat of the reasonable soul. For ‘‘ the 
very idea of so noble, so refined, so immaterial, and so exalted a being as the 
Anima, or even the Animus, taking up her residence, and sitting dabbling, 
like a tadpole, all day long, both summer and winter, in a puddle .. . . shocked 
his imagination.’’ So he agreed with the best of the philosophers that the 
soul was probably ‘‘somewhere about the medulla oblongata,’’ and proceeded 
to make this the cornerstone of his obstetric theory. (II, xix) 

114A Treatise of Human Nature, ed. L. A. Selby- -Bigge (Oxford, 1889), p 
259. Quoted by Meyerhoff, p. 32. 

12 Cf. Meyerhoff, p. 38: ‘*. . . it is commonly believed that the ‘stream-of- 
consciousness’ technique in modern fiction shows the total disintegration of 
the traditional concept of selfhood. This is true in the obvious sense that the 
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ordering this material in literature, he is also discovering pattern 
and meaning in his own life. From a purely technical point of 
view, Sterne cannot legitimately be called the first stream-of- 
consciousness writer, but, on the other hand, he was the first writer 
of prose fiction to tackle the particular problem of the fragmenti- 
zation of the self which is the basic concern of so many twentieth 
century psychological novels. 

Sterne’s delicate health did not long let him forget the immi- 
nence of death—he was very much aware of the irreversible move- 
ment of time. His method of arresting this flow was not, though 
he was a clergyman, the religious denial of man’s mortality, but 
rather the aesthetic search for the elements in human experience 
which are ‘‘eternally true.’’ It is interesting to note that it was 
with the success of Shandy that Sterne suddenly seemed to ‘‘find 
himself.’’ From the time that the first volumes of his book took 
London by storm, Sterne seemed to recognize the role he had hence- 
forth to play. As Shandy-Yorick, life had for him a meaning which 
it had never held when he was merely Yorick. And in the suc- 
cessive volumes of his work he continued to delve into the possibili- 
ties of this identity.** Thus Tristram Shandy might be said to have 
grown ‘‘organically’’—to be in fact an early example of the dy- 
namie organicism which has been said to lie at the heart of Ro 
manticism.* 


If, then, Sterne was in a sense creating an identity as he created 
Tristram Shandy, the ‘‘organic unity’’ of the total work would 


notion of the self as a solid, substantial entity has become quite untenable 
. .. » But the technique is also a subtle and ingenious way of conveying a 
sense of continuity and unity of the self despite the increasing fragmentiza- 
tion of time and experience; for the scattered fragments of free association 
make ‘sense’ only if we presuppose that they belong to the same person.’’ 

18 By the time he reached volume seven of Tristram Shandy, Sterne was 
secure enough in his réle to joke about his previous insecurity: 

‘*—-My good friend, quoth I——as sure as I am I——and you are you-—— 

——And who are you? said he—— 

Don’t puzzle me; said I.’’ (VII, xxxiii). 

And in A Sentimental Journey he is even more explicit: ‘‘There is not a 
more perplexing affair in life to me, than to set about telling any one 
who I am—for there is scarce any body I cannot give a better account 
of than of myself; and I have often wish’d I could do it in a single word 
—and have an end of it.’’ (p. 598 in the Reynard Library Sterne, ed. 
Douglas Grant, London, 1950.) 

14 Cf. Morse Peckham, ‘‘Towards a Theory of Romanticism,’’ PMLA, txv1 
(1951), 5-23. Certainly Sterne’s work appealed strongly to Coleridge, and to 
such leaders of German Romantic thought as Goethe, Lessing, and Tieck. Cf. 
W. R. R. Pinger, Laurence Sterne and Goethe (Semi-centennial Pubns. of the 
Univ. of Calif., 1918), and A. E. Lussky, Tieck’s Romantic Irony (Chapel 
Hill, 1932). 
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coincide with the unity of that created identity. After a fashion, 
as has been noted, the same is true of the works of Rabelais and 
Burton, and, in a slightly different way, of Swift. But Rabelais 
and Burton were much more certain of their own identity than was 
Sterne, and Swift very deliberately adopted the masks whose 
‘‘egos’’ were to shape his satires, Rabelais and Burton were able 
to operate within a relatively stable world-picture (albeit one in 
process of disintegration), and to draw into their work vast quanti- 
ties of knowledge about that world. They were able to use this ap- 
parently ‘‘unliterary’’ material, because they made it part of their 
own living human experience. Walter Houghton has called Bur- 
ton’s Anatomy the ‘‘first document’’ of the seventeenth century 
English virtuoso movement, and ‘‘the fullest index . . . to its range 
of taste.’"*5 The virtuoso, ‘‘the product and fusion of two tradi- 
tions, of the courtier and the scholar,’’ was characterized by ‘‘the 
pursuit of learning in itself for curiosity, delight, and reputation.’’ 
Virtuosity was basically a subjective approach to learning—a ‘‘liter- 
ary’’ approach. That is why the virtuoso with a flair for writing 
was able to turn his learning into literature. He was not con- 
cerned with ‘‘facts as they illustrate or reveal a pattern of law 
or development’’—rather, he ‘‘delighted’’ in knowledge, that is, 
he grasped facts with his imagination rather than with his ration- 
alizing intellect. 


The virtuoso, either as the author of ‘‘anatomies’’ or as the type 
being satirized in pieces such as the Tale of a Tub or the Scrib- 
lerian Memoirs, stands at the centre of the tradition to which Tris- 
tram Shandy belongs. As Houghton notes, ‘‘the virtuoso stops at the 
very point where the genuine scientist really begins .... A new in- 
tellectual curiosity not yet equipped with scientific procedures, was 
exploring a world still largely unknown, and a universe still largely 
miraculous.’’** He sees as the common centre of virtuoso activity 
‘‘the study of things as they are in themselves for the subjective 
pleasure they can yield.’’ But, by the early eighteenth century, the 
virtuoso was on the decline, due in part to the ‘‘growth of attitudes 
toward learning hostile to virtuosity.’’ Walter Shandy, like Corneli- 
us and Martinus Scriblerus, is a burlesque of the decadent virtuoso, 
‘“‘a philosopher of ultimate causes’’ who does not deign to support 
his elaborate hypotheses with experimental proof. But though Tris- 


tram, also, has some of the trappings of virtuosity, Sterne’s work 


15‘*The English Virtuoso in the Seventeenth Century,’’ JHI, m1 (1942), 64. 
16 Ibid., p. 211. 
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does not mark the petering out of a tradition. Tristram is, rather, 
an example of the virtuoso in transition, still interested in knowl- 
edge as ‘‘experience,’’ but no longer sure of the context of that 
knowledge, of the identity of the experiencer. He is the forerunner 
of such modern virtuosi as James Joyce and Thomas Mann. 


The change in sensibility which took place during the seventeenth 
century affected the virtuosi as well as the poets. It was no longer 
feasible, by Sterne’s time, to take all learning for one’s province 
without attempting to fit that knowledge into precise scientific pat- 
terns. It may be that the virtuoso can only flourish in times when 
the dominant world hypothesis is weakening—times when the in- 
dividual, sensing the disintegration of current orthodoxy, is cast 
back upon his own subjective experience in his search for answers. 
The artist, of course, always achieves cognition in this manner. 
But the virtuoso artist is able to take less for granted, and thus 
casts a wider net, attempts to bring more kinds of knowledge into 
the orbit of his design—a design which he himself must supply. 
The eighteenth and nineteenth century writers of prose fiction 
were, by and large, content to follow the epie and the drama in 
constructing plot patterns for their works. They exposed their 
characters to ‘‘conflicts,’’ led them into crises, and eventually 
brought them to the haven of marriage or of death. Underlying 
such plots was the basic assumption either that life beyond the 
grave justifies life on earth, or (as the influence of science spread), 
that there does exist definite ‘‘progress’’ on this earth which makes 
worthwhile all the attendant hardships. The typical stress, even 
when the basic concept was a religious one, was on ‘‘accomplish- 
ment’’ within time. The twentieth century experimental novel, 
product of an age in which belief in progress has radically 
weakened, has been marked by attempts to escape from linear time, 
usually into some sort of cyclical domain beyond time. 

Long before the moderns, Sterne was engaged in an effort simi- 
lar to theirs. But once he had abandoned ‘‘clock-time’’ in favor of 
“‘thought-time,’’ he faced the structural problem of devising a co- 
herent form for the resulting flux. It is really the same problem 
faced by Proust and Joyce and Mann in our day. Having cast off 
the simple duration plot in an effort to lessen the gap between art 
and life, it was almost inevitable that he would arrive at what 
B. H. Lehman has called the greatest non sequitur of all— the fact 
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that reality is its own hypothesis.’’ The constant expansion of an 
hypothesis to fit the facts can only end in a view of nature as per- 
ceived by a given mind. 


Vv 


Like the moderns, then, Sterne took as the subject matter of 
his books the human mind, in an attempt to find coherence in the 
flux of experience. As an artist, rather than a philosopher or 
psychologist, he was interested in theory only as it manifested it- 
self in experience. He did not, as did Fielding and Richardson 
and Defoe, write consecutive narrative. His purpose was not to tell 
a story, but to examine the drama inherent in the very act of writ- 
ing a book—the give and take between author and reader—the eager 
efforts of the one to overcome the stolid indifference of the other. 
Thus Sterne was extremely conscious, not only of the workings 
of his own mind during the act of creation, but also of the possible 
actions and reactions in the minds of his readers. The twentieth 
century stream-of-consciousness novelist attempts to deal realistical- 
ly with the areas of experience described by modern psychology. 
In a sense, Sterne was dealing with mental areas brought to the 
attention of his age by the psychology of Locke, But to present a 
picture of the mind in action was not by any means his primary 
aim. 

Sterne was not, like so many moderns, attempting to fabricate 
ease histories. He put his cards on the table, openly asserting that 
he was providing data concerning no mind but his own—though 
with some shrewd guesses about the way some of his readers would 
react to the stimuli with which he provided them. All language, 
modern linguists are never tired of reminding us, is originally 
speech. But what, ask the psychologists, comes before speech? 
Thought? But what is thought? And who is the thinker? Sterne’s 
‘‘modernity’’ lies in his concern with this very problem. Proba- 
bly Locke drew his attention to it, and certainly Locke supplied 
him with some possible answers with which he could experiment. 
Since he was an artist, he translated Locke’s theories into human 
terms, into concrete situations; just as in our time Proust trans- 
lated Bergson, and Joyce translated Freud and Jung. And, again 
like Proust and Joyce, Sterne’s main concern was with ‘‘time’’— 
and with the ceaseless human effort to escape from its tyranny. 


17‘*Of Time, Personality, and the Author. A Study of Tristram Shandy: 
Comedy,’’ Univ. of Calif. Pubns. in English, vim, 2 (1941), 233-250. 





Dickens and Interior Monologue 


By Harry STONE 
Northwestern University 


When in 1926 Wyndham Lewis juxtaposed Bloom’s thought- 
stream in Ulysses and Jingle’s conversation in Pickwick, he made 
a comparison which was to be oddly significant and strangely re- 
eurrent. The authors of two recent books on the modern novel 
quote Lewis on Dickens and Joyce and then proceed to disallow 
the appropriateness of Lewis’s comparison.’ Doubtless these latter- 
day critics were correct in refusing to accept Jingle’s speech as 
an example of interior monologue, but the Jingle-Bloom compari- 
son will be much more revealing, I think, if it is viewed as an 
early and inconsiderable item in a much larger context—an item 
in the hitherto unexplored context of Dickens’s increasingly sophis- 
ticated attempts to examine and represent the mind’s flow and to 
recreate the immediacy of experience.” 

Lewis’s juxtaposition of Bloom and Jingle was indeed ingenious, 
and the surface similarity of Bloom’s thinking and Jingle’s speak- 
ing may account for the recurrent citations of Lewis’s comparison. 
Lewis placed the following passages from Joyce and Dickens side 
by side and sought to show thereby that both authors were doing 
something essentially similar. First he quoted Bloom: 

Provost’s house. The reverend Dr. Salmon: tinned salmon. Well tinned in 
there. Wouldn’t live in it if they paid me. Hope they have liver and bacon 
to-day. Nature abhors a vacuum. There he is: the brother. Image of him. 
Haunting face. Now that’s a coincidence. Course hundreds of times you 
think of a person: etc. 

Feel better. Burgundy. Good pick-me-up. Who distilled first. Some chap in 


the blues. Dutch courage. That Kilkenny People in the national library now 
I must. 


1 Lewis’s comparison appears in ‘‘ Mr. Jingle and Mr. Bloom,’’ The Art of 
Being Ruled (New York, 1926), pp. 413-416. The books referred to are Leon 
Edel, The Psychological Novel 1900-1950 (New York, 1955), pp. 24-25, and 
Melvin Friedman, Stream of Consciousness: A Study im Literary Method 
(New Haven, 1955), pp. 31-32. The Bloom-Jingle reference appears in other 
places, in Herbert Gorman’s ‘‘Introduction’’ to A Portrait of the Artist as 
a Young Man (New York, 1928), p. viii, for example, Joyce himself was 
probably referring satirically to Lewis’s comparison when he wrote, ‘‘Could 
you wheedle a staveling encore out of your imitationer’s jubalharp, hey, Mr 
Jinglejoys?’’ (Finnegans Wake [London, 1949], p. 466). 

2 The term ‘‘interior monologue’’ is vague and has been applied to a wide 
variety of phenomena. My own use of the term in this article is limited, 
and is meant to apply to literary attempts to render in written words that 


v0 
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And then Jingle: 


Rather short in the waist, ain’t it?—Like a general postman’s coat—queer 
coats those—made by contract—no measuring—mysterious dispensations of 
Providence—all the short men get the long coats—all the long men short ones. 

Come—stopping at Crown—Crown at Muggleton—met a party—flannel 
jackets—white trousers—anchovy sandwiches—devilled kidneys—splendid fel- 
lows—glorious.® 

Even a cursory examination of these passages shows that Jingle’s 
clipped speech is not the same as Bloom’s wandering and private 
thoughts. Jingle is consciously and effectively speaking, while 
Bloom is engaged in an internal reverie which lacks the organiza- 
tion and self-awareness of spoken language. Jingle’s allusions are 
simple and can be understood in their immediate context; Bloom’s 
allusions are complex, and can be fully understood only in the 
context of the whole of Ulysses. Furthermore, Jingle is conversing, 
and his conversation is entirely coherent; the links of association 
between his telegraphic bursts of speech are perfectly rational and 
easily followed. Jingle’s speech is really a mannerism; it is 
Dickens’s means of distinguishing Jingle as a character in the same 
way that he delighted in differentiating other characters through 
pet phrases or bodily movements or oddities of speech. His purpose, 
then, was not to reveal the inner workings of Jingle’s mind, but to 
present a strongly differentiated and easily remembered character. 


That Jingle’s speech is a surface characteristic, a conventional 
device rather than a means of psychological analysis or representa- 
tion, becomes even more evident when one places Jingle in histori- 
cal perspective. When Dickens created Jingle in 1836, he was 
creating him in a well-known image. Long before Dickens’s time, 
the Jingle-like character who spoke in explosive staccato bursts 
was a familiar figure in literature and on the stage. As a matter 
of fact, the young Dickens was intimately acquainted with at least 
one such character—Goldfinch in Thomas Holcroft’s popular 
play The Road to Ruin (1792). Holeroft was a favorite author of 
the youthful Dickens. As a youth, Dickens had often seen The Road 


semi-structured and evanescent aspect of private consciousness which is com- 
posed of disorganized and yet meaningfully associated speech-thought. 

3 Lewis, p. 415. The passages from Joyce and Dickens are quoted as they 
appear in Lewis, but they appear there in highly inaccurate form. Not only 
are there changes in punctuation and spelling in the Joyce passage, but @ 
paragraph has been eliminated and two others fused together—all without 
textual indication. Furthermore, the two ‘‘paragraphs’’ in the quotation 
are drawn from different portions of Ulysses. In a similar manner, the 
passage from Pickwick contains ellipsis (without indication), misspelling, 
and inaccurate quotation. It too is a composite quotation made up of speeches 
taken from different chapters of Pickwick. 
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to Ruin; and in his earliest book, Sketches by Boz, he had referred 
with easy familiarity to Young Dornton, a character in Holcroft’s 
play.* Consequently, it is not surprising to find that the similarities 
between Jingle and Goldfinch go beyond their manner of speech; 
those similarities include diction and content as well.’ But this 
evidence merely emphasizes the fact that Dickens thought of Jingle 
as a type, a picturesque stock representation, not a unique and 
thinking human being. And, of course, such a conception reinforces 
the certainty that Jingle’s speech was an external device, that 
Jingle himself was a humour, and that Dickens was not attempting 
to capture and depict the quality of consciousness. 


However, in subsequent works Dickens gave increasing attention 
to the problem of depicting consciousness and experimented with 
techniques which would make such representations appear con- 
vineing. This growing concern with the ways of the mind and their 
representation is significant for a number of reasons. It demon- 
strates that the increasing psychological emphasis and subtlety of 
the evolving nineteenth-century novel is clearly reflected in 
Dickens’s works. It helps to underline the fact that in many ways 
the great twentieth-century experimental novelists were merely ex- 
tending, modifying, and carrying forward older methods and 
traditions. And finally it emphasizes Dickens’s growing artistic 
versatility, his increasing mastery of fresh and complicated tech- 
niques, and his constant and often startling experimentation. 

Of course, Dickens did not move from the externals of Jingle’s 


4‘*Private Theatres,’’ Sketches by Boz, The Works of Charles Dickens, 
National Edition (London, 1908), 1, 145. All subsequent references to Dick- 
ens’s works are to this edition—cited hereafter within the text by volume- 
number and page. 

5 For exampie, not only do Goldfinch and Jingle (both flashy rogues who cal- 
culatingly pursue wealthy women) speak in the same way, but they tell similar 
stories and sometimes use identical phraseology. Here is Goldfinch’s descrip- 
tion of a coach ride: ‘‘—Drive the Coventry stage twice a week all summer :— 
Pay for an inside place—Mount the box—Tip the coachy a crown—Beat the 
mail—Come in full speed;—Rattle down the gate-way!—Take care of your 
heads!—Never killed but one woman and a child in all my life—’’ (Act I, 
Scene i). Compare this with Jingle’s similar story and his identical warning, 
‘*Take care of your heads’’: ‘‘ ‘Heads, heads—take care of your heads! ’ cried 
the loquacious stranger, as they came out under the low archway, which in 
those days formed the entrance to the coach-yard. ‘Terrible place—dangerous 
work—other day—five children—mother—tall lady, eating sandwiches—for- 
got the arch—crash—knock—children look round—mother’s head off—sand- 
wich in her hand—no mouth to put it in—head of a family off—shocking, 
shocking!’ ’’ (11, 14). It is quite clear, then, that Dickens not only thought 
of Jingle as a conventionalized and familiar literary type but consciously 
or subconsciously thought of him in the particular image of Holcroft’s Gold- 
finch. 
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staccato to the meanderings of the inner mind in a single leap. But 
even the year or so which separated Pickwick (1836-1837) and 
Nicholas Nickleby (1838-1839) made a difference. Mrs. Nickleby 
in the latter work is a clear advance over Jingle, both in the subtle- 
ty of the technique by which her speech is represented and in 
the mode by which her mind is displayed in its internal as well as 
its external workings. Here, for example, is Mrs. Nickleby’s dis- 
organized and yet rationally associated ruminations on the subject 
of roast pig: 

‘*Upon my word, my dear, I don’t know,’’ replied Mrs. wee ** Roast 
pig; let me see. On the day five weeks after you were christened, we had 
a roast—no that couldn’t have been a pig, either, because I recollect there 
were a pair of them to carve, and your poor papa and I could never have 
thought of sitting down to two pigs—they must have been partridges. Roast 
pig! I hardly think we ever could have had one, now I come to remember, for 
your papa could never bear the sight of them in the shops, and used to say 
that they always put him in mind of very little babies, only the pigs had 
much fairer cOmplexions; and he had a horror of little babies, too, because 
he couldn’t very well afford any increase to his family, and had a natural 
dislike to the subject. It’s very odd now, what can have put that in my 
head! (vm, 135) 

Obviously this is not interior monologue. For Mrs. Nickleby is 
quite self-consciously addressing her remarks to another person, 
her daughter. However, because of Mrs. Nickleby’s undisciplined 
mind and lack of self-criticism, her speech does approach interior 
monologue. She is so uncontrolled in her conscious speech that her 
soliloquy exhibits some of those qualities of private association and 
discontinuity that one finds in interior monologue, And Mrs. 
Nickleby emerges from the pages of the novel as something more 
than a female Jingle, as something more than a silly woman with 
a highly differentiated pattern of speech. By means of her speech 
we become acquainted with her mode of thinking, her quality of 
mind, and her superficial and disorganized habits of association. 
Although striving primarily for humorous effects, and although 
still cireumscribed by restricting conventions, Dickens was already 
grappling with the problem of representing private consciousness. 

One is quickly impressed by the increasing complexity and so- 
phistiecation of his similar later attempts at such representation if 
one turns to Flora Finching in Little Dorrit (1857-1858)— 
Dickens’s ultimate refinement on the seatter-brained character 
whose disorganized speech is a direct reflection of disorganized 
thought. Like Mrs. Nickleby, Flora thinks aloud, and thus her 
speech is an exact image of that semi-organized verbalization which 
lies somewhere between normal organized speech and normal un- 
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spoken reverie. But although Mrs. Nickleby and Flora are charac- 
ters struck from the same mold, Flora is a more delicate and artful 
rendering of disorganized and yet meaningfully associated speech- 
thought. Dickens now has a much firmer and deeper understanding 
of his character and her complex pattern of associations, and he 
displays her consciousness through a more intricate web of inter- 
related thoughts: 

**I declare,’’ she sobbed, ‘‘I never was so cut up since your mama and my 
~~ not Doyce and Clennam for this once but give the precious little thing 

a cup of tea and make her put it to her lips at least pray Arthur do, not 
even Mr. F’s last illness for that was of another kind and gout is not a 
child’s affection though very painful for all parties and Mr. F a martyr 
with his leg upon a rest and the wine trade in itself inflammatory for they 
will do it more or less among themselves and who can wonder, it seems like a 
dream I am sure to think of nothing at all this morning and now Mines of 
money is it really, but you must you know my darling love because you never 
will be strong enough to tell him all about it upon teaspoons, mightn’t it be 
even best to try the directions of my own medical man for though the flavour is 
anything but agreeable still I force myself to do it as a prescription and find 
the benefit, you’d rather not why no my dear I’d rather not but still I do it 
as a duty, everybody will congratulate you some in earnest and some not and 
many will congratulate you with all their hearts but none more so I do assure 
you than from the bottom of my own [I do myself though sensible of 
blundering and being stupid, and will be judged by Arthur not Doyce and 
Clennam for this once so good-bye darling and God bless you. (xxiv, 486) 

This private but illuminating blending of associations renders 
consciousness and character more artfully than the somewhat arbi- 
trary and mechanical digressions of Mrs. Nickleby. And, of course, 
Dickens has now come an immense way from the conventionalized 
staccato bursts of Mr. Jingle. Nevertheless, he pushed his technique 
in this area even farther, and in some of his lesser-known later 
pieces came even closer to approximating interior monologue in its 
twentieth-century refinement. In some of these later works he 
depicted rambling thought and soliloquy with startling freedom 
and effectiveness. The listener becomes more of a shadow, the dis- 
continuity more calculated and bold, and the associations more 
private and subtly revealing. Perhaps the best and most sustained 
example of his use of this technique occurs in the Christmas story 
‘‘Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodgings’’ (1863). The overwhelming bulk of 
this work is in the form of a monologue by the widowed Mrs. Lir- 
riper, the keeper of a lodging house. The story begins in the midst 
of Mrs. Lirriper’s stream of speech, and many of her initial allu- 
sions and associations only become clear as one enters the story 
through her peculiar consciousness. The convention of a listener 
is still provided, but the listener is here so vague that he is never 
heard, seen, or even mentioned by name. To all intents and pur- 
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poses Mrs. Lirriper is ruminating to herself. Of course, this rumin- 
ation is still above the level of completely private reverie; 
Dickens was not here willing to let the reader fend for himself. 
But even so his representation of consciousness has become in- 
creasingly complex, private, and convincing. Here is Mrs. Lirriper 
in a typical passage: 

That’s me my dear over the plate-warmer and considered like in the times 
when you used to pay two guineas on ivory and took your chance pretty 
much how you came out, which made you very careful how you left it about 
afterwards because people were turned so red and uncomfortable by mostly 
guessing it was somebody else quite different, and there was once a certain 
person that had put his money in a hop business that came in one morning 
to pay his rent and his respects being the second floor that would have 
taken it down from its hook and put it in his breast-pocket—you under- 
stand my dear—for the L, he says of the original—only there was no mel- 
lowness in his voice and I wouldn’t let him, but his opinion of it you may 
gather from his saying to it ‘‘Speak to me Emma!’’ which was far from 
@ rational observation no doubt but still a tribute to its being a likeness 
and I think myself it was like me when I was young and wore that sort of 
stays. (XXviI, 6) 

Mrs. Lirriper’s associations are carefully calculated to reveal 
the texture and quality of her thoughts. Her free-flowing ram- 
blings constantly turn to her daily preoccupations: her lodgers, her 
problems of overseeing a rooming house, her distrust of men, her 
sense of the proper. Dickens is now quite meticulous in maintain- 
ing the integrity of Mrs. Lirriper’s mundane mind. He is no longer 
willing to introduce fantastic associations for the sake of humor— 
a temptation which often overwhelmed him when dealing with Mrs. 
Nickleby and Flora Finching. The humor, while still there, is now 
subordinated to the more important conception of Mrs. Lirriper’s 
consciousness, and the result is a character of greater depth and 
reality. Of course, such a mode of presentation called for enor- 
mously increased labor and care. But such care in no way destroyed 
the illusion of free, effortless, wandering thought. Indeed, by 
means of highly contrived selection, he at last produced a repre- 
sentation of consciousness which was at once private and complex 
and at the same time convincing and illuminating. But he did not 
stop here. In the following year he refined his technique even more. 
‘*Mrs. Lirriper’s Legacy’’ (1864) contains passages which might 
be taken from a modern stream-of-consciousness novel. The follow- 
ing intricate excerpt, for instance, is startlingly free and allusive 
and yet rigidly disciplined so as to produce a preordained and 
consistent illusion : 


—if anything is where it used to be with these hotels calling themselves 
Limited but called unlimited by Major Jackman rising up everywhere and 
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rising up into flagstaffs where they can’t go any higher, but my mind of 
those monsters is give me a landlord’s or landlady’s wholesome face when 
I come off a journey and not a brass plate with an electrified number 
clicking out of it which it’s not in nature can be glad to see me and to 
which I don’t want to be hoisted like molasses at the Docks and left there 
telegraphing for help with the most ingenious instruments but quite in 
vain—being here my dear I have no call to mention that J am still in the 
Lodgings as a business hoping to die in the same and if agreeable to the 
clergy partly read over at Saint Clement’s Danes and concluded in Hat- 
field churchyard when lying once again by my poor Lirriper ashes to ashes 
and dust to dust. (xxv, 50) 

Such a rendering of individualized interior consciousness was 
sophisticated and daring. But Dickens portrayed consciousness in 
other ways than by recording the half-organized half-wanderiag 
monologues of garrulous women. He also attempted to depict the 
privacy of consciousness and the complexity of the associating 
mind by representations which were more flexible than overheard 
speech, however free in associations. For, in the time since he had 
created Jingle, he had grown immeasurably in his ability to under- 
stand and depict the intricate ways of the mind. In this respect, 
rather than follow Wyndham Lewis and compare Jingle to Bloom, 
it would be more instructive to juxtapose Jasper and Bloom. In- 
deed, the opening lines of Dickens’s last novel, Edwin Drood 
(1870), underline the tremendous shift which had taken place in 
Dickens’s methods and interests since the days of Pickwick. Signi- 
ficantly enough, Drood opens not with a Pickwickian description 
of a ludicrous club meeting or coach journey, but by plunging into 
Jasper’s ‘‘scattered consciousness’’ (the phrase is Dickens’s) as 
he awakens from an opium dream. In the following opening sen- 
tences, and without warning or explanation, Dickens thrusts the 
reader into the private and unidentified mental imagery of the as 
yet unknown Jasper: 

An ancient English Cathedral Tower? How can the ancient English Cathedral 
tower be here! The well-known massive gray square tower of its old Ca- 
thedral? How can that be here! There is no spike of rusty iron in the air, 
between the eye and it, from any point of the real prospect. What is the 
spike that intervenes, and who has set it up? Maybe it is set up by the 
Sultan’s orders for the impaling of a horde of Turkish robbers, one by 
one. It is so, for cymbals clash, and the Sultan goes by to his palace in 
long procession. Ten thousand scimitars flash in the sunlight, and thrice 
ten thousand dancing-girls strew flowers. Then, follow white elephants 
caparisoned in countless gorgeous colours, and infinite in number and at- 
tendants. Still the Cathedral Tower rises in the background, where it can- 
not be, and still no writhing figure is on the grim spike. (xxx1I, 1) 

Such an opening would have been inconceivable in 1836, and 
its complexity is a measure of the changes which occurred in both 
Dickens and the novel during the ensuing thirty-four years. Those 
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changes are exemplified by the new seriousness with which Dickens 
approaches his opening, by the much larger demands which he 
makes upon the reader’s attention, by the care and design with 
which he chooses his words, and most startlingly by the new em- 
phasis on the individual mind and its labyrinthine ways. The open- 
ing is significant for other reasons, For the images in Jasper’s 
consciousness as he awakes in the filthy London opium den are 
expressive of his origins, his mind, his abode, and his murderous 
plans in ways which will be revealed only as the book unfolds— 
so that the opening continually modifies and illuminates the con- 
text and the context continually modifies and illuminates the open- 
ing. In this respect the opening is more nearly comparable to 
Ulysses than to Pickwick; but in other ways Dickens sacrificed 
psychological verisimilitude for eomprehensibility. He was per- 
fectly capable now (as his previous experiments demonstrate) of 
representing Jasper’s dream-waking state with the more powerful 
and appropriate technique of interior monologue and its accom- 
panying intricacies of association, discontinuity, and privacy. In- 
stead he chose to describe the images and thought processes of 
Jasper’s seattered consciousness in clear and highly organized 
sentences. Technically, as a direct representation of the mind, this 
is a regression; but in terms of using the images and associations 
of a character’s consciousness as an important means of unifying 
and illuminating a novel, Drood is a step forward. Apparently 
Dickens was afraid of perplexing and confounding his readers by 
superimposing upon the difficulties of interior monologue the 
additional complexities of unexplained (but crucially important) 
mental images and associations. He decided to sacrifice technique 
for the sake of intelligibility, verisimilitude for the sake of easing 
the reader’s way. 

It was not always so. In other places, and especially in the stories 
and occasional pieces of his later years, he was more willing to 
experiment and make demands upon his public. Perhaps he felt 
that in these lesser, shorter, or incidental works he could test or 
even baffle his readers without seriously alienating them. In any 
ease, some of his contributions to Household Words and All the 
Year Round, weekly magazines of large circulation which he edited 
and partly owned, contain his most significant experiments in re- 
producing the immediacy of experience and capturing the ebb and 
flow of the mind. It was in the pages of All the Year Round that 
he printed the Lirriper stories, and it was in Household Words and 
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All the Year Round that he most often adopted the casual, inti- 
mate, first-person style by means of which he was able to share 
with the reader the dissolving impressions and associations which 
flitted through his brain. 


What Dickens was trying to do in these Household Words and 
All the Year Round articles and in similar pieces was to re-create 
for his readers the immediate quality and texture of private experi- 
ence. It is interesting to watch him as he wrestles with the problem 
of rendering experience; to watch as he gives growing attention 
to the workings of the mind and the depiction of consciousness. 
One of his earliest and most successful experiments in this regard 
occurs in a series of travel sketches originally intended for news- 
paper publication—the journalistic Pictures from Italy (1846). 
Here, for instance, is the unconventional and idiosyncratic manner 
in which he describes in that work the arrival at the Hétel de 1’Ecu 
d’Or of his family’s unwieldy traveling carriage: 

Crack, crack, crack, crack. Crack-crack-crack. Crick-crack. Crick-crack. Helo! 
Hola! Vite! Voleur! Brigand! Hi hi hi! En r-r-r-r-r-route! Whip, wheels, 
driver, stones, beggars, children, crack, crack, crack; helo! hola! charité pour 
l’amour de Dieu! crick-crack-crick-crack; crick, crick, crick; bump, jolt, crack, 
bump, crick-crack; round the corner, up the narrow street, down the paved 
hill on the other side; in the gutter; bump, bump; jolt, jog, crick, crick, 
erick; crack, crack, crack; into the shopwindows on the left-hand side of 
the street, preliminary to a sweeping turn into the wooden archway on the 
right; rumble, rumble, rumble; clatter, clatter, clatter; crick, crick, crick. 
(xm, 308) 

Obviously, what Dickens was attempting here was no conventional 
description of an arrival. Rather he wished to make the reader 
experience the kaleidoscopic jumble of sounds, sensations, feelings, 
and sights which he himself had experienced. The attempt is to 
induce in the reader an approximation of his own infinitely com- 
plex and impressionistic perception of his arrival. The real ful- 
erum of the description is internal not external; the emphasis is 
upon Dickens’s consciousness as it observes the scene, not on the 
scene itself. 

This was only one of his many attempts to communicate the 
peculiarly dazed and blurred consciousness which resulted from 
swift motion and briefly glimpsed scenes. For the problem of 
directly transmitting this special consciousness fascinated him. 
The dislocation of perception which accompanied speed and rapid- 
ly changing scenes prompted him to experiment with ways of 
capturing and directly rendering that perception. In ‘‘A Flight’’ 
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(Household Words, August 30, 1851), for example, he gives this 
impressionistic account of a railway journey: 


Here we are—no, I mean there we were, for it has darted far into the rear 
—in Bermondsey where the tanners live. Flash! The distant shipping in the 
Thames is gone. Whirr! The little streets of new brick and red tile... have 
been fired off in a volley. Whizz! Dust-heaps, market-gardens, and waste 
grounds. Rattle! New Cross Station. Shock! There we were at Croydon. 
Bur-r-r-r! The tunnel. 

I wonder why it is that when I shut my eyes in a tunnel I begin to feel 
as if I were going at an Express pace the other way. I am clearly going 
back to London now. Compact Enchantress must have forgotten something, 
and reversed the engine. No! After long darkness, pale fitful streaks of 
light appear . . . become continuous—become the ghost of day—become the 
living day—became I mean—the tunnel is miles away, and here I fly 
through sunlight ... 

There is a dreamy pleasure in this flying. I wonder where it was, and when 
it was, that we exploded, blew into space somehow, a Parliamentary Train, 
with a crowd of heads and faces looking at us out of cages, and some hats 
waving.... 

Bang! We have let another Station off, and fly away regardless. Everything 
is flying. . . . Bang, bang! A double-barrelled Station! Now a wood, now 
a bridge, now a landscape, now a cutting, now a—Bang! a single-barrelled 
Station—there was a cricket-match somewhere with two white tents, and then 
four flying cows, then turnips—now the wires of the electric telegraph are 
all alive, and spin, and blurr their edges, and go up and down, and make 
the intervals between each other most irregular: contracting and expand- 
ing in the strangest manner. (XXXIV, 148-149) 


One gets from this description the quality of speed, the quality 
of a jumble of fragmented images which sharpen and blur and 
finally blend together. Dickens is attempting to convince the reader 
of the reality of the railway journey, not through meticulous and 
extended description, but by an impressionistic record of his con- 
sciousness during the trip. And part of the effect is achieved by 
the privacy of his shorthand symbolization: a pretty passenger 
becomes Compact Enchantress, a swiftly passed train becomes an 
explosion of caged heads and faces, and stations of varying con- 
struction (represented as ‘‘Bang!’’ or ‘‘Bang, bang!’’) are re- 
corded and distinguished by their differing aural effects upon 
his consciousness. 

These private kaleidoscopic effects are not, however, the acci- 
dental products of isolated attempts to portray motion. In the same 
article, the dream-like rendering of private consciousness is main- 
tained even after Dickens has reached his destination : 

A voice breaks in with ‘‘Paris! Here we are!’’ 

I have overflown myself, perhaps, but I can’t believe it. I feel as if I 
were enchanted or bewitched. ... 

Surely, not the pavement of Paris? Yes, I think it is, too... . And yet this 
morning—lI’ll think of it in a warm-bath. 


Very like a small room that I remember in the Chinese baths upon the 
Boulevard, certainly; and, though I see it through the steam, I think that 
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I might swear to that peculiar hot-linen basket, like a large wicker hour-glass. 
When can it have been that I left home? When was it that I paid ‘‘through 
to Paris’’ at London Bridge, and discharged myself of all responsibility, 
except the preservation of a voucher ruled into three divisions, of which the 
first was snipped off at Folkestone, the second aboard the boat, and the 
third taken at my journey’s end? It seems to have been ages ago. Calcula- 
tion is useless. I will go out for a walk. (xxxiIv, 156-157) 

Dickens’s concentration on the internal workings of his mind, 
his emphasis on his point of view, his impressionistic rendering 
of his rapid flow of sharp images and fleeting associations, his 
blurred dislocated sketchings of his actual activities—all tend 
to objectify and emphasize, not the facts of the journey itself, 
but the private quality of the experience as it impinged upon his 
consciousness. 

This increasing interest in the mind and the texture of con- 
sciousness is evident in many other far different works, in 
‘‘Lying Awake,’’ for example (Household Words, October 30, 
1852). In this article he attempted to portray a night of insomnia. 
He depicts himself lying upon his bed vainly trying to fall asleep 
and describes the ebb and flow of his restlessly associating mind 
as it ceaselessly circles and re-circles from childhood memories to 
obsessive images to compulsive feelings to free speculations to 
thoughts of dreams and sleep. ‘‘But, Sleep,’’ he ruminates. ‘‘I 
will think about Sleep. I am determined to think (this is the way 
I went on) about Sleep. I must hold the word Sleep, tight and 
fast, or I shall be off at a tangent in half a second. I feel myself 
unaccountably straying, already, into Clare Market. Sleep’’ 
(xxxiv, 209). But the effort is fruitless, for sleep does not come. 
Instead Dickens drifts into a rambling monologue on specifie types 
of dreams and the universality with which such dreams occur. 
Then come other wide-ranging (but carefully associated) subjects 
and memories: mountain climbing, a frightening chalk caricature 
seen in childhood, hangings, balloon ascents, and bleeding men: 


This is a disagreeable intrusion! Here is a man with his throat cut, dashing 
towards me as I lie awake! ... A very unpleasant creature indeed, to come 
into my mind unbidden, as I lie awake. 

—The balloon ascents of last season. I must return to the balloons. Why 
did the bleeding man start out of them? Never mind; if I inquire, he will 
be back again. The balloons. (XxxIv, 213) 

Here Dickens is almost entirely concerned with his own mental 
activity and with the peculiar content and nature oi that activity. 
But while ‘‘Lying Awake’’ demonstrates Dickens’s increasing in- 
sight into the mind’s ways, it shows no advance in artistically 
rendering those ways. And yet Dickens was perfectly capable of 
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synthesizing his growing psychological insight and his increasing 
technical virtuosity. As a matter of fact, in another piece, ‘‘The 
Calais Night Mail’’ (All the Year Round, May 2, 1863), he com- 
bined a number of his technical experiments and his knowledge 
of the mind’s working so as to produce a rendering of conscious- 
ness which was both daring and compelling. ‘‘The Calais Night 
Mail’’ depicts a stormy nocturnal crossing from Dover to Calais. 
Dickens begins the account in a conventional manner, but as he 
proceeds he leads the reader more and more to adopt his point of 
view and enter into his mind. The small channel boat is tossing 
and rolling on the heaving sea, and Dickens, with Thomas Moore’s 
‘Rich and Rare Were the Gems She Wore’’ running persistently 
through his mind, sits on a wet bench, watches the deck, closely 
observes the soaked and seasick passengers, and braces himself 
against the impact of the giant waves. As the ship tosses on the 
heavy sea, he catches out of the corner of his eye the intermittent, 
erazily appearing and disappearing flashes of the Dover and Calais 
lighthouses. All the while he thinks about his fellow passengers, the 
crew, the sea, childhood memories, his physical condition, his im- 
perceptible feelings, and the Irish Melody he is singing to him- 
self. Here first are the words to Moore’s song: 
Rich and rare were the gems she wore, 
And a bright gold ring on her wand she bore; 


But oh! her beauty was far beyond 
Her sparkling gems, or snow-white wand. 


**Lady! dost thou not fear to stray, 
So lone and lovely through this bleak way? 
Are Erin’s sons so good or so cold, 
As not to be tempted by woman or gold?’’ 


‘*Sir Knight! I feel not the least alarm, 

No son of Erin will offer me harm ;— 

For though they love woman and golden store, 

Sir Knight! they love honour and virtue more!’’ 


On she went and her maiden smile 

In safety lighted her round the green isle; 
And blessed for ever is she who relied 
Upon Erin’s honour, and Erin’s pride. 

But in ‘‘The Calais Night Mail’’ the song never appears as above. 
Nor are the images and events of the trip described in a conven- 
tional way. Instead the whole picture is presented in an artistically 
blended rendering of the multiplicity and simultaneity of con- 
sciousness : 


I am under a curious compulsion to oceupy myself with the Irish melo- 
dies. . . . ‘Rich and rare were the ge-ems she-e-e-e wore, And a bright gold 
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ring on her wa-and she bo-ore, But O her beauty was fa-a-a-a-r beyond’’—I 
am particularly proud of my execution here, when I become aware of an- 
other awkward shock from the sea, and another protest from the funnel, 
and a fellow-creature at the paddle-box more audibly indisposed than I think 
he need be—‘‘Her sparkling gems or snow-white wand, But O her beauty 
was fa-a-a-a-a-r beyond’’—another awkwa™i one here, and the fellow-creature 
with the umbrella down and picked up—‘Her spa-a-rkling ge-ems, or her 
Port! port! steady! steady! snow-white fellow-creature at the paddle-box 
very selfishly audible, bump roar wash white wand.’’ (xxx, 232-233) 

It is clear that the end of this passage is an intricate and highly 

sophisticated attempt not merely to describe but to portray 
consciousness. The impact of a wave, the song, the events on deck, 
the frightening roll of the ship are all blended together until 
finally they completely blur into the jumbled homogeneity of 
‘*Port! port! steady! steady! snow-white fellow-creature at the 
paddle-box very selfishly audible, bump roar wash white wand.’’ 
This handling was no mistaken quirk or oddity, for later Dickens 
again, quite consciously and even more effectively, used this method 
for portraying the immediacy of experience: 
What may be the speciality of these waves as they come rushing on, I can- 
not desert the pressing demands made upon me by the gems she wore, to 
inquire, but they are charged with something about Robinson Crusoe, and 
I think it was in Yarmouth Roads that he first went a seafaring and was 
near foundering (what a terrific sound that word had for me when I was 
a boy!) in his first gale of wind. Still, through all this, I must ask her 
(who was she, I wonder!) for the fiftieth time, and without ever stopping, 
Does she not fear to stray, So lone and lovely through this bleak way, And 
are Erin’s sons so good or so cold, As not to be tempted by more fellow- 
creatures at the paddle-box or gold? Sir Knight I feel not the least alarm, 
No son of Erin will offer me harm, For though they love fellow-creature 
with umbrella down again and golden store, Sir Knight they what a tre- 
mendous one love honour and virtue more: For though they love Stewards 
with a bull’s eye bright, they’ll trouble you for your ticket, sir—rough 
passage to-night! (xxx, 233-234) 

The rendering of consciousness in this passage, so reminiscent 
of modern stream-of-consciousness writing, is the natural culmin- 
ation of Dickens’s lifelong attempts to capture the evanescent and 
yet infinite quality of experience. And yet, by twentieth-century 
standards his depiction of the mind’s internal ways is groping and 
intermittent. Unlike his stream-of-consciousness successors he did 
noi use interior monologue on a large scale; he did not attempt 
to build an entire novel out of the consciousness of one or two 
characters. For Dickens the interior monologue was only a useful 
additional device—one of many—for understanding man, reveal- 
ing character, and recording the nature of the universe. 

Nevertheless, Dickens’s very real achievements in the area of in- 


terior monologue are partially obscured, for his experiments and 
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his successes were usually in occasional pieces or as inconspicuous 
parts of much larger works. And then too, what was daring or 
perplexing in 1859 is taken for granted in 1959. The reader of 
today, who understands and rather casually accepts the art of 
Molly’s soliloquy in Ulysses, can hardly gain from Mrs. Lirriper’s 
monologue or Dickens’s re-creation of his wet and windy Calais 
journey that same amazed feeling of excitement, newness, dis- 
covery, and virtuosity which must have been the portion of the 
sensitive contemporary reader. It is only after reading Dickens’s 
contemporaries that one is able to understand how fresh and im- 
pressive his experiments were. Nor is the magnitude of his achieve- 
ment lessened when one realizes that while his art constantly grew 
in richness and complexity it continued to delight and to hold a 
huge popular audience. As a matter of fact, the very immensity of 
his vogue gives added significance to the increasing attention he 
gave to depicting the mind and representing consciousness. For al- 
though Dickens reflected the changing tastes and interests of his 
period, he also shaped and transcended them. And thus the modern 
psychological novel is, in part, heralded by his growing preoecupa- 
tion with the mind and consciousness, even as some of the techniques 
of the stream-of-consciousness novel are foreshadowed by his early 
and brilliant experimentation. 

Of course, the twentieth-century novel draws upon a multitude 
of other sourees—foreign as well as domestic, non-literary as well 
as literary. But in ways which have gone largely unnoticed and 
unexplored, Dickens was attempting to deal with the materials 
and problems which were to fascinate his successors. He was at- 
tempting to amalgamate into the mainstream of the English novel 
new and powerful modes of representing reality and experience, 
of extending a writer’s scope and versatility. His growing mastery 
of the art of rendering consciousness and the mind’s eternal mono- 
logue is one more measure of his total achievement. 





Reynolds’ Pendulum Figure and the Watchmaker 
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I 


In this essay, I propose to examine Sir Joshua Reynolds’ use of 
imagery as a means of dealing with the classical-romanticist con- 
troversy in which his writings have played a major role. Secondly, 
I propose to show that whatever inconsistencies other commenta- 
tors have found in the matter of his writings, the manner reflects 
a consistent attitude towards art and the artist. In his use of 
figures of speech to describe the creative mentality and the theoret- 
ical aspects of the art of painting, Reynolds is plainly a neo-classi- 
cist. 

This single label, however, cannot be applied to the whole of 
Reynolds’ work without some modification. Art critics and art 
historians seem agreed that, while Reynolds is in no sense a 
romanticist like Delacroix, in his practice of painting he neverthe- 
less departed cautiously from the tradition of his day. He experi- 
mented with subject matter to the extent of introducing a consider- 
able amount of landscape background into his portraits. He did 
not, on the other hand, carry his synthesis as far as Gainsborough. 
He experimented with historical and fancy pictures at a time when 
English painters could expect little acclaim for works in these 
genres. Yet he did not carry these efforts as far as James Barry. 
He also admired, though moderately, the Venetians for their color- 
ing and he learned something from them at a time when academic 
opinion was against them. Yet he tried no such daring experiments 


1For some early criticism of Reynolds’ theories see the following: Uve- 
dale Price, ‘‘An Introductory Essay on Beauty; with Remarks on the Ideas 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds and Mr. Edmund Burke, upon that Subject,’’ A Dis- 
course on the Distinct Characters of the Picturesque and the Beautiful 
(1801); BR. P. Knight, An Analytic Inquiry into the Principles of Taste 
(1805), Part 1, Ch. v, See. 23; Dugald Stewart, Philosophical Essays (1810), 
Part 0, Essay 1, Part 1, Ch. vit. An interesting discussion of Stewart’s ideas 
with remarks on Knight and Price is in W. J. Hipple, Jr., ‘‘The Aes- 
thetic of Dugald Stewart: Culmination of a Tradition,’’ JAAC, x1v (1955), 
77-96. Also see Blake’s annotations (c. 1808) of Reynolds’ Discourses in 
Poetry and Prose of William Blake, ed. G. Keynes (London, 1927), pp. 970- 
1015. Articles pertinent to Blake’s criticism of Reynolds’ aesthetics are the 
following: M. B. Bowman, ‘‘William Blake: A Study of his Doctrine of 
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with coloring as Constable or Turner. But even in his practice Rey- 
nolds had two manners: the new style of intimate portraiture and 
the academic style of the heroic and the ‘‘public face’’ manner, a 
conflict perhaps allegorized in Reynolds’ Garrick between Tragedy 
and Comedy.’ In his practice, then, Reynolds is often cautiously in- 
dependent of the academic traditions of his time, while still keeping 
a firm hold on them. 

Although much has been written of the inconsistencies in his 
theorizing, most critics place Reynolds in the neo-classical camp. 
His ideas, many critics maintain, follow the Aristotelian tradition 
Others find persuasive evidence for placing Reynolds in the Platon- 
ie tradition. Still others discover Reynolds with a foot in each 
camp.* Only three writers, as far as I know, hint that Reynolds in 
his later writings points toward a romanticist future. These 


Art,’’? JAAC, x (1951), 53-56; H. Wright, ‘‘ William Blake and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds: A Contrast in Theories of Art,’’ Nineteenth Century and After, 
cl (1927), 417-431; J. E. Brown, ‘‘Neo-Classicism in the Poetry of William 
Blake,’’ JAAC, x (1951), 43-52; and G. Keynes, Blake Studies (London, 
1949), Ch. rx. Also see Hazlitt’s criticism in Essays xm1 and xiv, Table- 
Talk, in Works, ed. A. R. Waller and E. Glover (London, 1903), vi. On 
Hazlitt see S. P. Chase, ‘‘ Hazlitt as a Critic of Art,’’?’ PMLA, xxxix (1924), 
179-202. 

2See E. K. Waterhouse, Reynolds (London, 1941), pp. 3-20. 

3D. C. Bryant, Edmund Burke and His Literary Friends, Wash. Univ. 
Stud. in Lang. and Lit., ns., No. 9 (St. Louis, 1939), Ch. m1, proposes 
Burke’s influence; A. Bosker, Literary Criticism in the Age of Johnson 
(Groningen, 1930), pp. 151-155, emphasizes Johnson’s influence; F. W. 
Hilles, The Literary Career of Sir Joshua Reynolds (Cambridge, 1936), Ch. 
VII, notes, among other influences, those of Count Francesco Algarotti and 
Franciscus Junius; E. N. 8. Thompson, ‘‘ Discourses of Sir Joshua Reynolds,’’ 
PMLA, XxxII (1917), 339-366, suggests the influence of Johnson, Burke, and 
other close friends; and L. Greenway in his Alterations in the Discourses 
of Str Joshua Reynolds (New York, 1936), rejects any significant contribu- 
tions of either Burke or Johnson. On the Platonism-Aristotelianism contro- 
versy see the following: J. Burke, Hogarth and Reynolds: A Contrast in 
English Art Theory (London, 1943), cites Plato’s influence on the theory 
of beauty, and Aristotle for the general approach; H. Trowbridge, ‘‘ Platonism 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds,’’ ES, xx1 (1939), 1-7, rejects Plato’s influence 
and proposes Locke’s; L. I. Bredvold, ‘‘The Tendency Toward Platonism 
in Neo-Classic Esthetics,’?’ ELH, 1 (1934), 91-119; F. Blanchard, ‘‘ Like- 
ness Generalized: Aristotle and Sir Joshua Reynolds,’’ Ch. m1 in this author’s 
Retreat from Likeness in the Theory of Painting (2nd ed. New York, 1949). 
Two useful articles on the preceding subject are R. P. McKeon’s excellent 
‘*The Philosophic Bases of Art and Criticism,’’ MP, xi1 (1943), 65-87, and 
ébid. (1944), 129-171; and P. Goodman, ‘‘Neo-Classicism, Platonism, and 
Romanticism,’’ JP, xxx1 (1934), 148-163. The following writers see Rey- 
nolds’ writings as a complex blend of only apparently opposed ideas which 
when fused by Reynolds become a coherent theory of art: W. J. Hipple, 
‘¢General and Particular in the Discourses of Sir Joshua Reynolds: A Study 
in Method,’’ JAAC, xt (1953), 231-247; and M. Macklem, ‘‘Reynolds and 
the Ambiguities of Neo-Classical Criticism,’’ PQ, xxx1 (1952), 383-398. 

«Macklem, note 3 above, argues that the Fifteenth Discourse is a step 
towards romanticism; W: C. Clough, ‘‘Reason and Genius,’’ PQ, xxmm (1944), 
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writers, basing their conclusions on the Fifteenth Discourse 
(1790), evidently did not see the Sixteenth Ironical Discourse 
(1791).° In any event, even Reynolds’ letter to James Beatty 
(1782) reiterates the ideas he had expounded in the Idler papers 
over twenty years earlier.* In his theorizing, then, Reynolds fol- 
lows in the mainstream of eighteenth century aesthetics, but with 
some excursions into forbidden waters. 

Little has been said about Reynolds’ prose style. What little 
there is on the subject mainly points out Johnsonian, Burkian, or 
Addisonian echoes and stylistic traits.’ These discussions in the 
main also place Reynolds in the eighteenth century tradition. Of 
Reynolds’ imagery almost nothing has been said, yet this aspect 
of his writings affords some of the most interesting and valuable 
evidence of his clearly neo-classical habits of thought. To put it 
briefly, Reynolds’ generally mechanistic theories are supported by 
his even more mechanistic images.* It is as much to the impression 
Reynolds’ images give as to anything else that the romanticist 
erities object.° 


33-54, makes a weak case for Reynolds’ gradual development toward ac- 
cepting romanticist criteria; and C. B. Tinker, Painter and Poet (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1939), Ch. m1, deals with Reynolds’ paintings (not theory) 
under the heading ‘‘ Romantic Tendencies,’’ but the criteria Mr. Tinker asso- 
ciates with Romanticism in painting apply as well to many non-romanticist 
painters and not at all to many genuine romanticist ones. 

5 Portraits by Sir Joshua Reynolds, ed. F. W. Hilles (New York, 1962), 
Appendix 1. 

6 Letters of Sir Joshua Reynolds, ed. F. W. Hilles (Cambridge, 1929), 
Letter LXI. 

7In addition to several of the articles listed in note 3, also see F. W. 
Hilles, ‘‘Sir Joshua’s Prose,’’ in The Age of Johnson, ed. Hilles (New Haven, 
1949), pp. 49-60. 

8 The distinction I imply here, and on which I base much of my dis- 
cussion, between neo-classicist mechanism or staticism and romanticist or- 
ganicism has been interestingly developed by a number of writers: A. O. 
Lovejoy’s several articles, starting about 1924, anthologized in his Essays 
in the History of Ideas (Baltimore, 1948); Lovejoy, The Great Chain of 
Being (Cambridge, Mass., 1936), Chs. rx-x1; J. Barzun, Romanticism and the 
Modern Ego (New York, 1943); Barzun, ‘‘Romanticism: Definition of a 
Period,’’ Magazine of Art, xm (1949), 242-248; Rene Wellek, ‘‘The Con- 
cept of Romanticism,’’ CL, 1 (1949), 1-23 and 147-172; M. Peckham, ‘‘To- 
ward a Theory of Romanticism,’’ PMLA, uxvi (1951), 5-23; Herbert Read, 
‘‘Surrealism and the Romantic Principle,’’ The Philosophy of Modern Art 
(New York, 1955), Ch. vi; and Louis Danz, Dynamic Dissonance (New York, 
1952). R. P. Adams has used the same definitions in his articles on American 
literature. 

® Hazlitt’s opening statement in Essay xur (Table-Talk) strikes at the 
core of the problem that concerns him, not merely inconsistency, but Rey- 
nolds’ emphasis on the plodding, mechanical development of genius. Blake, 
also, apart from personal invective and jealousy, is consistently appalled by 
Reynold’s depiction of genius. So, also, see Coleridge on the theory of nature 
and genius: Lecture xi, Coleridge’s Miscellaneous Criticism, ed. T. M. Ray- 
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As early as 1759, in Idler, No. 82, Reynolds gives a clue to his 
habitual way of thinking: ‘‘Every species of the animal as well as 
the vegetable creation may be said to have a fixed or determinate 
form towards which nature is constantly inclining, like various 
lines terminating in the center; or it may be compared to pendu- 
lums vibrating in different directions over one central point. . . .’’*° 
The pendulum figure is the key metaphor that suggests a view of 
art and the artist to which the new generation was increasingly to 
object. To the best of my knowledge, Reynolds uses this specific 
metaphor only once in the writings intended for publication.“ The 
mathematical terminology in the two italicized phrases is related 
to the pendulum figure as well as to similar figures elsewhere in 
Reynolds’ work.** 

Again and again Reynolds expresses his ideas by means of an 
analogy between art or some aspect of the creative imagination and 
science or some aspect of the non-creative practical mind. I do not 
mean to deny imagination to the scientists. Nor do I mean to imply 
that the romanticists, in contrast with the neo-classicists, made no 
use of science. The difference lies in the way analogies with 
science, allusions, and scientific data are used. In Reynolds’ writ- 
ings there is a preponderance of mechanistic figures as opposed to 
organic ones, and this, I think, reveals at least one aspect of Rey- 
nolds’ mind and attitude that would antagonize the romanticist 
artist.” 

Closely related to these mechanistic analogies in mathematical 
or scientific language" is Reynolds’ practice of conceiving of the 


sor (Cambridge, Mass., 1936), pp. 204-213; ‘‘Unpublished Fragments on 
Aesthetics by Coleridge,’’ ed. T. M. Raysor, SP, xxu (1925), 529-537; and 
G. Keynes, Blake Studies (London, 1949), Ch. rx. 

10 Italics mine, Hilles gives Adam Smith’s Moral Sentiments as the source 
(Literary Career, p. 20 and n.); Northcote gives the Platonist Zachariah 
Mudge as the source (Hazlitt, Conversations of James Northcote, in Works, , 
VI, 366-367). 

41 Hilles notes that the phrase containing the pendulum figure appears 
in a commonplace book, presumably written earlier, on which the Idler 
paper is based (Literary Career, p. 21). 

12In the letter to James Beattie (31 March 1782) he refers to Idler, No. 
82, which Beattie had quoted in his Dissertation on the Imagination, but does 
not use the pendulum figure. He does, however, describe the same idea in 
mathematical terms (Letters, Lx1). 

13 See note 8, above. 

14Tt is worth noting that Johnson evolved what W. K. Wimsatt describes 
as a ‘‘physico-philosophical core’’ of style (Philosophical Words, New Haven, 
1948, p. xiii). Also see J. H. Hagstrum, Samuel Johnson’s Literary Crité- 
cism (Minneapolis, 1952), Ch. 1 and notes, especially p. 182. 
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various genres of painting in an hierarchical relationship, as high- 
er and lower. This he does in /dler, No. 76 (1759), and continues to 
do in many of the discourses and other later writings.** 

But Reynolds not only discusses art in these mathematical-me- 

chanistic terms; he also often conceives of the artist’s mind in this 
way: 
Thus amongst the blades of grass or leaves of the same tree, though no two 
can be found exactly alike, yet the general form is invariable: a naturalist, 
before he chose one as a sample, would examine many, since if he took the 
first that occurred, it might have by accident, or otherwise, such a form as 
that it would scarcely be known to belong to that species; he selects as the 
painter does, the most beautiful, that is, the most general form. [Idler, No. 82] 
While the talk of grass and leaves sounds like the beginning of the 
romanticist’s organie concept of the universe, Reynolds’ allusion 
here is to a mechanical process of selection with an almost statis- 
tical basis. However imaginative the naturalist may be and how- 
ever much he may appreciate the beauty of a blade of grass, in 
choosing ‘‘a sample’’ he surely does not select it because it is ‘‘the 
most beautiful.’’ He goes about this particular task in a purely 
scientific, not aesthetic, way. 

In a commonplace book, probably written soon after Reynolds 
had settled in London (1753), the painter records another analogy 
in which he appears to regret that the artist’s mind is not quite of 
the logical and scientific sort: ‘‘I thought once that a Painters 
judgment of Painting was to be as much depended on [as] a 
jeweller about a diamond or precious stone but alas they are as 
much judge[s] of Painting as Players are of Plays they each 
act mecanically by rote.’ This entry contains a curious paradox. 
The painter should be to painting as the jeweler is to a diamond, 
Reynolds seems to say. Yet he complains that painters and players 
judge mechanically by rote. Surely, this is largely the way a jew- 
eler judges a precious stone. Northcote quoted this analogy to 
James Ward and commented on it as follows: ‘‘The faculty of 
judging diamonds must arise from a well-practised eye, and is 
only a mechanical attainment, not requiring any great mental 


15 Adam Smith also does this, but Smith is much less dogmatic in ranking 
genres, and his analysis is far more subtly and carefuly argued (‘‘Of the 
Nature of that Imitation which takes place in what are called the Imita- 
tive Arts,’’ Part 1, in Works, ed. Dugald Stewart, [Pdinburgh, 1811], v). 
Reynolds had discussed Smith’s essay with the author (Letters, cxrx). 

16 Literary Career, p. 29, note 2. To avoid a thick sprinkling of sics, I 
must inform the reader that spelling and spacing here, as in all quotations, 
are so recorded in my sources. 
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power.’’? While recognizing the difference between the two kinds 
of mentality concerned in this analogy, Northcote evidently does 
not recognize Sir Joshua’s regret that the painter’s critical faculty 
is not of the jeweler’s kind. As in so many other instances, in this 
contradictory double analogy, Reynolds apparently wants ‘‘to 
have it both ways.’’ Still, the figure seems to favor a mind that 
ean judge a work of art by weighing carats** and counting sur- 
faces. Allan Cunningham, writing in 1829, quotes Reynolds’ ac- 
count of his first visit to the Vatican in reference to acquiring ‘‘a 
just poetical taste’’ by effort and accumulated experience : 


Even the eye, however perfect in itself, is often unable to distinguish be- 
tween the brilliancy of two diamonds; though the experienced jeweller will 
be amazed at its blindness; not considering that there was a time when he 
himself could not have been able to pronounce which of the two was the more 
perfect. 

Cunningham then comments: ‘‘I must repeat that I doubt as to 
all this. True art is nature exalted and refined; but it is nature 
still.’"** A diamond, we may say, is nature from first to last; no 
artist has exalted it. The jeweler simply judges its monetary value. 


It is also in these early writings (Idler, No. 82, 1759) that Rey- 
nolds announces his theory of the central form, once more an idea 
given in a manner that made it objectionable to many of his read- 
ers: ‘‘the line that forms the ridge of the nose is beautiful when 
it is strait; this then is the central form, which is oftener found 
than either concave, convex, or any other irregular form that shall 
be proposed.’’ A little later he adds that ‘‘in creatures of the same 
species, beauty is the medium or center of all various forms.’’ This 
is, in the main, a restatement of the pendulum figure, which occurs 
in the same essay. Hazlitt elects to attack this specific passage 
when he writes the following: ‘‘Thus there are no two noses in the 
world exactly alike, or without a great variety of subordinate 
parts, which may still be handsome, but a face without any nose at 
all, or a nose (like that of a mask) without any particularity in the 


17 Conversations of James Northcote with James Ward, ed. E. Fletcher 
(London, 1901), p. 103. 

18 The young Reynolds almost seems to be making such a mechanical judg- 
ment when he advises Lord Edgcumbe to choose a picture, ‘‘the larger the 
better, as it will have a more grand effect when hung up, and a kind of 
painting I like more than a little’’ (Letters, v). 

19 A. Cunningham, The Lives of the Most Eminent British Painters, anno- 
tated and contd. to the present time by Mrs. Charles Heaton (London, 1879, 
rev. ed.), 1, 180. Note that Blake also thinks that some eyes can immediately 
appreciate the beauty of a painting (Works, ed. Keynes, p. 973 and passim). 
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details, would be a great deformity in art or nature.’”° Further ~ 
on in the same essay Hazlitt continues to attack the pendulum or 
central form notion as it might apply to ‘‘color, character, expres- 
sion, and grandeur of conception.’’ ‘‘Sir Joshua,’’ Hazlitt writes, 
‘‘would hardly neutralise colour: why then should he neutralise 
all features, forms &c. to produce an insipid monotony? ... All 
character is a departure from the commonplace form. . . . Ideal 
expression is not neutral expression, but extreme expression.’’ A 
few pages later he adds, 


According to him [Reynolds], the middle form or the average of our various 
impressions is the source from which all beauty, pleasure, interest, imagin- 
ation springs. I contend, on the contrary, that this very variety is good in 
itself, nor do I agree with him that the world of nature as it exists iv 
fact is stark naught, and that there is nothing worthy of the contempla- 
tion of a wise man but that ideal perfection which never existed in the 
world nor on canvas. There is something fastidious and sickly in Sir Joshua’s 
system. 


It is the impression Reynolds gives in his almost mathematical 
equations of identifying the ideal with a statistical average and 
with neutrality that troubles Hazlitt. For the new generation 
such equations are too symmetrical, too mechanical, and too sug- 
gestive of the dull average. . 


For the sake of clarity, I shall take up separately Reynolds’ 
later use of the figures of speech that reflect the three concepts 1 
have pointed out in his early writings: the pendulum images, the 
science-art and scientist-artist analogies, and the concept of an 
hierarchy of the arts as well as an hierarchy of genres within a 
specific art. 


The Pendulum 


Reynolds develops the pendulum figure most fully in the Third 
Discourse (1770)** in the guise of central form. ‘‘Thus,’’ he writes, 
‘‘it is from a reiterated experience, and a close comparison of the 
objects in nature, that an artist becomes possessed of the idea of 


20 Essay xiv (Table-Talk). Hazlitt evidently drew on Northcote’s ironic 
observation on the same figure (Hazlitt, Conversations of James Northoote, 
in Works, vi, 366-367). 

21 Several recent writers have, somewhat like Hazlitt, distinguished be- 
tween Reynolds’ ‘‘general’’ and ‘‘average,’’ on the one hand, and, say, 
Plato’s ‘‘Ideal’’ or ‘‘universal,’’ on the other. See A. O. Lovejoy, ‘‘ ‘Nature’ 
as Aesthetic Norm,’’ MLN, xum (1927), 444-450; and H. Trowbridge, 
‘*Platonism and Sir Joshua Reynolds,’’ HS, xx1 (1939), 1-7. 

22 Because of the frequent references and the variety of editions, I shall 
hereafter refer to the Discourses either in the form of Roman numerals en- 
closed in parentheses in my text (D1), or I shall describe the approximate 
location of quotations in particular essays. 
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that central form . . . from which every deviation is deformity.’’ 
To evade an obvious flaw in this concept, Reynolds adds a few 
pages later that in each elass or species ‘‘there is one common idea 
and central form which is the abstract of the various individual 
forms belonging to that class.’’? Even so he adds ‘‘that though the 
most perfect forms of each of the general divisions of the human 
form are ideal and superior to any individual form of that class 
[e.g. childhood, age], yet the highest perfection of the human 
figure is taken from all.’’ In the same essay he goes on to suggest 
that central form is associated with perfection, the ideal, nature 
in the abstract, the general, and intellectual grandeur. It is opposed 
to deformity, concrete actuality, the particular, the accidental, the 
humble (i.e. the vulgar), mere sensual perception. Ideal, central 
form, then, to put it more erudely and barrenly than Reynolds 
actually does, is the point at which the pendulum’s arc is bisected. 
Vagueness is the one and particularity the other extreme. 

In the Fourth Discourse (1771) he emphasizes striving for the 
general, the universal, ‘‘something . . . in which men are univer- 
sally coneerned.’’ He will not admit contradictions or paradoxes,* 
“bustle and tumult,’’ or ‘‘a great number of figures’’ into the 
same work of art.** Such paintings do not achieve central form. 
Reynolds attacks the localism and particularly of the Dutch school 
and cites Claude’s practice in opposition to that of the Dutch, for 
by attending to particulars and to accidents of nature, the artist 
cannot achieve central form. Thus, the history-painter, who ‘‘ paints 
man in general,’’ is superior to a portrait-painter, who paints ‘‘a 
particular man, and consequently a defective model.’’ 

Central form, as the concept symbolized by the pendulum figure, 
ean be traced throughout most of the discourses. In the Seventh 
Discourse (1776), for example, where he discusses ‘‘the truth, or 
the just idea of what is right, in ornaments,’’ Reynolds writes that 
“*it has still the same centre of perfection, though it is the centre 
of a smaller circle.’’ So, also, in the Eighth Discourse (1778), less 
rigidly, he says, ‘‘It is not easy to give a rule which may serve 
to fix this just and correct medium, because, when we may have 


23In his note on Shakespeare, however, Reynolds defends tragi-comedy 
(Portraits, pp. 125 ff). 

24In these early discourses he opposes such ‘‘baroque’’ figures as Bernini, 
Tintoret, even Titian, and Rubens; in the later discourses, however, he ap- 
preciates them quite warmly and defends (D xm) such a ‘‘baroque’’ archi- 
tect as Vanbrugh. On the attacks against Vanbrugh, see R. ©. Boys, ‘‘The 
Architect Vanbrugh and the Wits,’’ College Art Journal, v1 (1947), 283-290. 
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fixed, or nearly fixed, the middle point, taken as a general princi- 
ple, cireumstances may oblige us to depart from it, either on the 
side of simplicity, or on that of variety and decoration.’’ A little 
later the pendulum figure changes to the closely related figure 
of the balance: ‘‘An artist is obliged forever to hold a balance in 
his hand by which he must determine the value of different quali- 
ties, that, when some fault must be committed, he may choose the 
least.’’ 


In writing of sculpture, in the Tenth Discourse (1780), Reynolds 
uses the figure of the scale again: ‘‘. . . everything is carefully 
weighed and measured, one side making almost an exact equipoise 
to the other; a child is not a proper balance to a full-grown figure. 
...’’ And, finally, in the letter to Beattie (March 31, 1782), Rey- 
nolds again refers to central form as he had defined it in Idler 
No. 82 many years before. While he does not use the pendulum 
figure, as he had done in the Jdler paper, he describes the same 
idea in mathematical terms: ‘‘ Your idea of producing the line of 
beauty by taking the medium of the extremes, exactly coincides 
with my idea. . . . All lines are either curved or straight, and that 
which partakes equally of each is the medium or average of all 
lines and therefore more beautiful than any other line. .... 78 OF 
course, Reynolds sensibly goes on to say that this does not mean 
that an artist should never use a straight line; there may be ex- 
ceptions to the general principle. 

This pendulum figure and the concept of central form to which 
it refers oscillates most strictly in the Idler papers and in the first 
ten discourses (1759-1782). Curiously, it is to the earlier dis- 
courses, as Mr, Chase has pointed out in his article on Hazlitt, that 
the critic most objects.** Blake, of course, annotated only the first 
eight discourses. 


The Hierarchy 


Reynolds’ often reiterated notion of an hierarchy of the arts and 
especially of an hierarchy of the genres of painting is at least as 
mechanical a notion as the pendulum figure. This concept, because 
it was common throughout criticism and aesthetics at least until 
the early part of the nineteenth century, can be presented fairly 
briefly. 

The concept of hierarchically related genres of painting, like the 


26 Letters, LXI. 
26 ‘‘ Hazlitt as a Critic of Art,’’ PMLA, xxxrx (1924), 191-192. 
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pendulum figure, also first appears in the Jdler papers (No. 76). 
This somewhat mechanical pigeonholing, in a way analogous to 
Leibnitz’ monadology and Pope’s chain of being, is not so much 
a matter of ranking Raphael higher than Michael Angelo in some 
of the earlier discourses or Michael Angelo higher than Raphael 
in some of the later ones. Nor is it chiefly a matter of juggling the 
relative merits of the Bolognese, Roman, Venetian, Dutch, and 
Flemish schools as such, which Reynolds also does. Reynolds’ 
hierarchies mainly concern the relative rank of various kinds of 
subject matter; the relative rank of such genres of painting as 
history, portrait, landseape, and still life; as well as the relative 
rank of specific techniques or styles. 

Thus, in the Third Discourse Reynolds rates low the depiction 
of ‘‘low and vulgar characters’’ in Hogarth’s works, the ‘‘merry 
making or quarrelling of the boors of Teniers,’’ and similar con- 
tent in the work of Brouwer and Ostade. Such a painter, he adds, 
does have the same right to the name of artist as ‘‘a satirist, an 
epigrammatist, a sonnetteer, a writer of pastorals or descriptive 
poetry, has to that of a poet.’’ In the same way, the ‘‘cold’’ painter 
of portraits may be given the same rank as, say, the ‘‘epigram- 
matist.’’ But the ‘‘art of animating and dignifying the figures 
with intellectual grandeur, of impressing the appearance of philo- 
sophie wisdom, or heroic virtue,’’ is a superior art. 

The impresssion Reynolds gives of ranking the content and 
genres of the arts in a rigid hierarchy is emphasized in the open- 
ing statement of the Fourth Discourse: ‘‘The value and rank of 
every art is in proportion to the mental labor employed in it, or 
the mental pleasure produced by it.’’ So, also, he writes of ‘‘weigh- 
ing the value of the different classes of the art,’’ that ‘‘reason 
and good sense’’ rank and estimate ‘‘every art, and every part 
of that art, according to its importance, from the painter of ani- 
mated down to unanimated nature’’ (D vm). In 1782 he repeats the 
same idea in speaking of ‘‘the highest style of history down to 
the resemblances of still life’? (D xr). Even within ‘‘the con- 
paratively inferior branches of art,’’ he writes in 1786, there is 
“‘the same distinction of a higher and lower style; and they take 
their rank and degree in proportion as the artist departs more or 
less from common nature’’ (D xm). In 1788 he writes of ‘‘prefer- 
ring genius in a lower rank of art to feebleness and insipidity in 
the highest’’; and a little later he writes of Gainsborough’s never 
having ‘‘attempted the heroic [or highest] style’? (D xrv). Even 
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as late as 1791 he says that when poets write prose ‘‘they may be 
said to be practicing only an inferior department of their own 
art’’ (D xv). 

Closely related to this hierarchical scheme is Reynolds’ use of 
such phrases as ‘‘fixed principles,’’ ‘‘invariable ideas,’’ ‘‘immov- 
able foundation,’’ and ‘‘eternal and immutable nature of things,”’ 
and the rejection of ideas associated with such terms as ‘‘accident’’ 
and ‘‘novelty.’’ Most world views and most aesthetic systems that 
conceive of an hierarchical relationship on the mechanical basis of 
higher and lower types or styles emphasize static categories. In 
such systems, one would expect much mention of fixed principles, 
immutables, and eternals. This we have in Reynolds. Again, we 
find these ideas first suggested in the Idler papers, as I have 
already noted by italicizing the phrase ‘‘ fixed or determinate form’’ 
(Idler, No. 82). 

In the First Discourse (1769) we hear of ‘‘general and invari- 
able ideas’’ and ‘‘ perfect and infallible guides.’’ In the Third Dis- 
cours®, while denying that there are or can be ‘‘any precise invari- 
able rules,’’ he goes on to say, ‘‘yet we may truly say that they 
always operate in proportion to our attention in observing the 
works of nature. . . .’’ On the same page he further informs the 
reader that art must rise above ‘‘all singular forms, local customs, 
particularities, and details of every kind.’’ These are the tempor- 
ary, mutable stuff of life; with these a rigid hierarchical system 
has little or no concern. Later he tells us that ‘‘the idea of beauty 
in each species of beings is an invariable one.’’ In the Seventh 
Discourse ‘‘fixity’’ or the suggestion of staticism is heavily empha- 
sized. On one page alone we are told ‘‘that reason is something 
invariable and fixed in the nature of things,’’ ‘‘that there are 
rules for the conduct of the artist which are fixed and invariable,’’ 
and that ‘‘the first idea that occurs in the consideration of what 
is fixed in art, or in taste, is that presiding principle of which I 
have so frequenly spoken in former discourses,—the general idea 
of nature.’’ Later he informs us that the principles of the imagin- 
ation and passions ‘‘are. . .invariable,’’ and that ‘‘ what has pleased, 
and continues to please, is likely to please again; hence are de- 
rived the rules of art, and on this immovable foundation they must 
ever stand.’’ What ‘‘goes under the name of taste,’’ Reynolds 
continues, ‘‘is fixed and established in the nature of things.’’ He 
admits that ‘‘every art, like our own, has in its composition fluctu- 
ating as well as fixed principles,’ but, he says, our ‘‘attentive 
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inquiry’’ is to determine ‘‘what is fixed in the nature of things.’’ 
Even in the Thirteenth Discourse, despite a mellower tone, he 
still refers to the style of criticism that ‘‘refers to the eternal and 
immutable nature of things.’’ 

Just as an hierarchical system emphasizes ‘‘what is fixed in the 
nature of things,’’ so it generally rejects novelty or accident, 
variety and contrast (paradox, contradiction, opposites in the same 
work).*7 Thus, Reynolds advises even landscape painters to reject 
the ‘‘accidents of nature’’ as well as ‘‘violent and affected con- 
trasts’’ (D 1v). In the great style, he writes in 1772, the ‘‘search 
after novelty, in conception and in treating the subject, has no 
place’’ (D v). Of the depiction of mixed passions he says in the 
same essay, ‘‘We need not be mortified or discouraged at not be- 
ing able to execute the conceptions of a romantic imagination. 
Art has its boundaries, though imagination has none.’’ While 
failing to distinguish between deformity and particularity or 
novelty, he writes that ‘‘deformity is not nature, but an accidental 
deviation from her accustomed practice’’ (D viz). 

The discussion of variety, novelty, and contrast (e.g. D vm) is 
somewhat like a meandering stream constantly doubling on itself. 
Again and again Reynolds states both sides of a case while marked- 
ly emphasizing one. He alternates brief recommendations of variety, 
novelty, and contrast with lengthy warnings about the danger 
of excess. The key words are not ‘‘novelty,’’ ‘‘variety,’’ and ‘‘con- 
trast,’’ but ‘‘repose,’’ ‘‘unity,’’ ‘‘simplicity,’’ and ‘‘moderation.’’ 
As Reynolds writhes between ‘‘repose’’ and ‘‘profusion,’’ ‘‘orna- 
ment’’ and ‘‘simplicity,’’ ‘‘on the one hand’’ and ‘‘on the other 
hand,’’ and over a path strewn with ‘‘buts,’’ he appears to be 
seeking the medium, the central form, the point at which the 
pendulum’s are is bisected. 

As part of Reynolds’ ideas on the hierarchical relationship of 
genres, subject matter, and style one might also expect to find a 
rather mechanical notion of the development of the arts and the 
artist. Such a notion is also tentatively expressed in Idler, No. 82, 
where Reynolds writes of a ‘‘fixed or determinate form towards 
which nature is continually inclining, like various lines terminating 
in the centre.’’ 

The idea next occurs early in the Sixth Discourse (1774). The 
arts, in their infancy, he says, were content merely to produce 
likenesses; in the next stage, genius ‘‘was given only to him who 


27 See note 23, above. 
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added the peculiar character of the object represented’’ (i.e. in- 
dividualization) ; in the third stage, the arts were placed ‘‘under 
the dominion of rules’’; and in the fourth stage, the arts shall 
advance as their ‘‘powers will be still more and more fixed by 
rules.’’ In the Eighth Discourse Reynolds reduces these four stages 
to two and relates them to the parallel development of the artist: 
‘‘The art in its infancy, like the first work of a student, was dry, 
hard, and simple. . . . In the second stage they were sensible of this 
poverty; and those who were the most sensible of the want [of 
knowledge and resources] were the best judges of the measures 
of the supply.’’ 

So, also, in the Ninth Discourse (1780), after once more survey- 
ing this development, Reynolds tells us that the historical process 
of the arts must be to elevate the mind ‘‘to the idea of general 
beauty, and the contemplation of general truth. . . . The mind is 
continually laboring to advance, step by step, through successive 
gradations of excellencies, towards perfection, which is dimly seen 
at a great, though not hopeless distance ... ; one truth teaches 
another, and our store is always increasing, though nature can 
never be exhausted.’’ 

The progress of the arts, as Reynolds seems to view it, is from 
literal realization to intellectual idealization, from concern with 
the particular to concern with the general, from chaos to order, 
from dissonance to harmony. It is a step-by-step, gradual process 
in which little account is taken of sudden revolutionary changes, 
whether advances or reversals. This, of course, as Hazlitt and 
Blake complain, leaves little room for the eruption of an inspired 
genius. Only in some of the later discourses does Reynolds cau- 
tiously provide for such an artist and such an occurrence. 


The Watchmaker Mentality 


Besides the mechanistic emphasis in his use of the pendulum 
figure and the ideas with which he associates it, Reynolds also 
analogizes the artistic mentality with that of the jeweler, the 
politician, the metallurgist, and the scientist in their roles as ob- 
servers rather than as inspired, creative, or inventive geniuses. 

The earliest occurrences of such analogies, as I have already 
shown, are in a commonplace book (c. 1753) and in Idler, No. 82 
(1759). There he draws an analogy between the painter and the 
jeweler and between the painter and the naturalist. In the Third 
Discourse Reynolds adds another analogy of the same kind to the 
series. The student, he writes, ‘‘like the philosopher, will consider 
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nature in the abstract, and represent in every one of his figures 
the characters of its species.’’ As the artist is likened to a jeweler, 
a naturalist, and a philosopher, so art is likened to science. Rey- 
nolds has ‘‘endeavored to reduce the idea of beauty to general 
principles,’’ and this, he adds, ‘‘is the only means of advancing 
science’ (D m1). 

In the Sixth Discourse, there is a particularly dense concentra- 
tion of such analogies. One of these, for brevity’s sake, may be 
summarized thus: as untaught minds associate ruined edifices 
with magic, so certain theorists associate inspiration with magic. 
This is followed a few pages later by the metaphorical statement 
to which Blake so violently objected: ‘‘The mind is but a barren 
soil—a soil which is soon exhausted, and will produce no crop, or 
only one, unless it be continually fertilized and enriched with 
foreign matter.’’** Superficially, this sounds like the kind of organ- 
ie metaphor one might expect from the romanticists, who often 
used the symbol of root, tree, leaf, flower, and fruits to portray 
their concept of an organic-dynamic universe, The difference is 
that the romanticist at the outset conceives of the mind as fertile 
soil. He will have little to do with artificial fertilization. 

Still further on Reynolds’ artist becomes a metallurgist: ‘‘The 
fire of the artist’s own genius, operating upon these materials 
which have been thus diligently collected, will enable him to make 
new combinations [Note: not new materials] . . .; as in the mixture 
of the variety of metals, which are said to have been melted and 
run together at the burning of Corinth, a new and till then un- 
known metal was produced. . . .’’ Two pages later the artist is a 
chemist, who ‘‘will pick up from dunghills what, by a nice chemis- 
try, passing through his mind, shall be converted into pure gold.’’ 
Toward the end of this essay the artist becomes an unwise finan- 
cier, for those artists who ‘‘have neglected looking out of them- 
selves’? may be ‘‘compared to men who have lived upon their 
principal till they are reduced to beggary, and left without re- 
sources.’’ Once more, then, we are on the barren soil of the mind. 
As Reynolds has earlier told us, ‘‘You must have no dependence 
on your own genius.’’ He reverts to a mathematical analogy in the 
Seventh Discourse, where he informs us that ‘‘the natural appetite 

28 Elsewhere he writes of the tree of knowledge ‘‘fastened by strong roots 


to ancient rocks,’’ which also suggests barren soil and the idea that 
**genius is the child of imitation’’ (Portraits, p. 144). 
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or taste of the human mind is for truth,’’ but ‘‘it is the very same 
taste which relishes a demonstration in geometry.’’ 

Although in the later discourses Reynolds uses such analogies 
less frequently, in the preface to the Ironical Discourse (1791), 
perhaps planned as the sixteenth, he still exercises the same analog- 
ical habit of mind.** Here Reynolds says that the ‘‘science of 
polities, as well as true taste in works of art, was acquired by 
labour and study, and by no other means.’’ In the three Idler 
papers, in commonplace books, in various posthumously published 
notes and sketches, and in the Discourses Reynolds has drawn re- 
peated analogies between the artist and the jeweler, the naturalist, 
the mathematician, the chemist, the philosopher, the financier, the 
metallurgist, and the politician. Together with his use of the pen- 
dulum figure, his concept of an hierarchical system of genres, 
styles, and subject matter, his emphasis on what is fixed and im- 
mutable, these ‘‘watchmaker’’ analogies, as I have chosen to call 
them, reveal a mechanistic outlook. The total impression of a 
practical mind dominating the creative, artistic mentality is fur- 
ther supported by Reynolds’ references, particularly in the first 
seven or eight discourses, to scientific method in the arts. Thus, 
in the Seventh Discourse alone we hear that ‘‘as our art is not a 
divine gift, so neither is it a mechanical trade. Its foundations are 
laid in solid science.’’ And, again, somewhat similarly, ‘‘If . . . I 
appear to degrade art by bringing her down from the visionary 
situation in the clouds, it is only to give her a more solid mansion 
upon the earth.’’ Further on, in speaking of secondary truth, 
“‘truth upon sufferance, or truth by courtesy,’’ he says that ‘‘as 
these prejudices become more narrow, more local, more transitory, 
this secondary taste becomes more and more fantastical; recedes 
from real science.’’ 

Ill 


We must not leave off an examination of Reynolds’ writings, 
however, without pointing out the figurative language and the 
ideas that give the more rigid ideas and mechanistic figures I have 
been discussing some malleability. While Reynolds gives some at- 
tention to non-mechanistie notions before 1782, the mechanistic 
figures predominate. In the early essays he is much more insistent 
that ‘‘nothing can come of nothing’’ (D u, v1), that passions ** pro- 
duce distortions and deformity’’ (D v), that Raphael’s beauty is 


29 Portraits, pp. 143-47. 
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preferable to Michael Angelo’s energy, however excellent the latter 
may be (D v), that Poussin’s simplicity and dignity are preferable 
to Rubens’ action and energy (D v), that genius ‘‘is the child of 
imitation’’ (D v1), that it is absurd to suppose the powers of genius 
and taste to be intuitive (D vu), that ‘‘the imagination is incap- 
able of producing anything originally of itself’’ (D vm), and so on 
in the same vein. 

After 1782 Reynolds’ writings become a little less rigid, although 
his fundamental attitudes towards art and the artist do not change 
significantly. About the middle of the Eighth Discourse he makes 
it much plainer than previously that he does not intend the rules 
to be fetters: ‘‘There are some rules whose absolute authority, like 
that of our nurses, continues no longer than while we are in a 
state of childhood.’’*® Although in the Tenth Discourse he still 
speaks of ‘‘the perfection of this science of abstract form,’’ on the 
same page he also speaks of the knowledge which ‘‘comes of itself, 
without being taught, and almost without being perceived.’’ In 
the Fourteenth Discourse he admits the existence of unconscious 
learning, for advancement is ‘‘the consequence of an accumulation 
of various ideas which his mind has received, he does not perhaps 
know how or when.’’ 

In the Eleventh Discourse Reynolds tries to reconcile the two 
opposite poles, which he represents with the words ‘‘science’’ and 
‘‘magic.’’ He disparages that which ‘‘creates no grateful sur- 
prise,’’ and then adds, ‘‘But to express distances on a plain sur- 
face, softness by hard bodies, and particular coloring by materials 
which are not singly of that color, produces that magic which is the 
prize and triumph of art.’’ Two paragraphs later, however, he still 
speaks of that ‘‘science which by a profound knowledge of ends 
and means, discovers the shortest and surest way to its own pur- 
pose.’’ Similarly, in writing of Gainsborough, he tells us that ‘‘this 
chaos, this uncouth and shapeless appearance, by a kind of magic, 
at a certain distance assumes form’’ (D x1v). Also, in a brief note 
on Shakespeare Reynolds writes that ‘‘a regular system is not so 
pleasant as a desultory observation, a regular built city or house 
as a chance city or improved [?improvised] house. Cato is cold; 
Shakespeare the contrary.’*? Addison’s Cato, we may suppose, 

80In the Fifteenth Discourse he specifically says, ‘‘I would not wish to 
cramp and fetter the mind or discourage those who follow . . . the suggestion 
of a strong inclination. ...’’ 


81 Portraits, p. 123. Mr. Hilles notes that this echoes what nson wrote 
in his Preface to Shakespeare. 
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lacked that magic which Reynolds began to recognize in his later 
writings, although he may privately have admired this quality much 
earlier. 

In the Twelfth Discourse (1784) Reynolds seems to reject the 
analogy with the business man he had used earlier: ‘‘ Whatever 
advantages method may have in despatch of business (and there 
it certainly has many), I have but little confidence of its efficiency 
in aequiring excellence in any art whatever.’’ He then goes on to 
say ‘‘that this love of method’’ is ‘‘at the bottom a love of idleness.”’ 
So, also, in the preface to his Ironical Discourse Reynolds rejects 
the mathematical analogy: ‘‘However it may be in arithmetic, in 
such studies [of the arts] ever so many additions of units will not 
possess the efficacy of the compact number of twenty.’’*? In the 
same discourse Reynolds is also more receptive to novelty, chance, 
and variety. Also in the Twelfth Discourse he advises the student 
that ‘‘it is a great matter to be in the way of accident, and to be 
watchful and ready to take advantage of it.’’ And, in writing of 
the tools of the artist, he says that ‘‘it suffices if it is something 
that does not follow exactly the will.’’ Here, however, he is speak- 
ing more as a practicing artist than as a theoretician. Similarly, he 
is more receptive to mercurial inspiration, for ‘‘the subordinate 
parts of our art . . . expand themselves by a slow and progressive 
growth; but those which depend on a native vigor of imagination 
generally burst forth at once in fulness of beauty’’ (D xv). Homer, 
Shakespeare, and Michael Angelo are then cited as examples of the 
latter occurrence. Later, in the same essay, he writes, ‘‘It must be 
remembered that this great style itself is artificial in the highest 
degree; it presupposes in the spectator a cultivated and prepared 
artificial state of mind. It is an absurdity, therefore, to suppose 
that we are born with this taste,—though we are with the seeds of 
it, which by the heat and kindly influence of this genius may be 
ripened in us.’’ While seeming to use a metaphor common among 
romanticists, Reynolds even here insists that the perceptive critic, as 
well as the artist, is not born with ‘‘this taste,’’ although he is born 
with ‘‘the seed of it.’’ Basically, he is still saying that genius ‘‘is 
the child of imitation.’’ They are artificial seeds, after all, that are 
artificially ripening, not under the sun of nature but under the 
shining example of Raphael and Michael Angelo. 

We may conclude that, despite the greater flexibility of the later 


32 Portraits, pp. 144-146. 
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discourses, Reynolds’ major emphasis in the figures of speech and 
diction that make his ideas memorable is on mechanistic concepts. 
Nor is this tendency explained away by the reminder that the dis- 
courses were, after all, intended for students just learning the 
fundamentals of their art. Reynolds expresses the same ideas in 
often the same manner in his personal letters, in notes, and in other 
writings not directed to the elementary students of the Academy. 
Further, Burke, Johnson, Boswell, professional artists, and many 
knowledgeable dignitaries were often in his audiences. Significant- 
ly, even so sympathetic a friend as Boswell, in his notes (1791) for 
a biography of Reynolds, writes, ‘‘He had, I thought, too mechani- 
eal a notion as to painting; for he held there was no particular 
natural genius, and that any child not defective in organs might 
be taught to do a portrait—some better, some worse, no doubt,’ 


83 Portraits, p. 24. Also see Reynolds’ view of genius in his sketch of Gold- 
smith (Portraits, pp. 45, 57). 





BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 
RASSELAS AND THE THEME OF DIVERSIFICATION 


It has been agreed that in Rasselas Samuel Johnson is saying that 
happiness can be attained only fleetingly in life, and that unhap- 
piness is the general condition of mankind. Critics examining the 
structure of the work usually stop with this statement and then go on 
to illustrate it by referring to the various examples of discontent 
that Johnson depicts. In thus limiting themselves they miss a highly 
important aspect of the theme: the solution Johnson suggests to the 
problem of how to make life tolerable. In order to live with any suc- 
cess at all, a man must diversify his activities in such a way that both 
satiety and its consequent withdrawal into an unhealthy solitude can 
be avoided. Walter Jackson Bate has recently shown the importance 
of this idea in the larger context of Johnson’s thought, but he has 
only briefly touched on Rasselas in his discussion.* 

The prince has a highly unrealistic view of the nature of happiness, 
which he defines as ‘‘something solid and permanent, without fear 
and without uncertainty.’’? He gradually abandons this idea that it 
is a fixed state that can be reached through some particular type of 
employment, as he comes to realize that only in eternity can he find 
the fulfilment of all his desires. Yet even though there. is much 
misery in life, there can also be much pleasure, if the proper means of 
diversification are learned. Although any pleasure, no matter how 
admirable in itself, can lead to satiety if immoderately indulged in, 
some pleasures are more acceptable than others. The worst are those 
that are primarily vicious and offend against Christian concepts of 
morality. Less blameworthy are those associated with revelry. 
Revelry in itself can be a fairly inne-ent way of passing the time, but 
when it leads to a continual course of riotous living, satiety soon 
results. Finally, the most innocent of those pleasures that might be 
classed as negative are the ones that are essentially childish, those 
that take up time but do not lead to self-improvement. More positive 
pleasures are those that stimulate the intellect. Study, travel, and 
conversation can store the mind and increase knowledge. But the 
quest for knowledge should not hinder the enjoyment of the most 


1 The Achievement of Samuel Johnson (New York, 1955), pp. 63-91. 
2 The History of Rasselas, Prince of Abissinia, ed. R. W. Chapman (Oxford, 
1927), p. 81. All subsequent page references in the text are to this edition. 
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important pleasures of all, those resulting from tender friendships 
and domestic comfort. Yet even the best pleasures can lead to satiety 
if they are not subject to a system of order and control. The prince’s 
return to the Happy Valley is not mere resignation in the face of 
the impossibility of attaining human happiness; it is also a recogni- 
tion of the fact that in familiar surroundings there is the best 
chance of achieving order in variety. 

A close examination of the incidents in Rasselas shows the way in 
which Johnson develops the theme of diversification. The inhabitants 
of the Abyssinian paradise are deceived into thinking that they 
have everything that can make them happy, but what they think of 
as happiness consists of superficial indulgence of the senses, since 
‘revelry and merriment was the business of every hour from the 
dawn of morning to the close of even’’ (p. 12). The prince, left dis- 
contented by such a life, withdraws into himself and leaves his 
friends; he can find ‘‘no power of perception which is not glutted 
with its proper pleasure’’ (p. 15). Only when he experiences a new 
enjoyment in satisfying his curiosity by questioning Imlac does he 
find his interest in life revived. Imlac’s account of his own wan- 
derings parallels the journey that he, the prince, and their com- 
panions are about to undertake. Imlac describes the early part of his 
trip to the prince as follows: ‘‘When I first entered upon the world 
of waters, and lost sight of land, I looked round about me with pleas- 
ing terrour, and thinking my soul enlarged by the boundless pros- 
pect, imagined that I could gaze round for ever without satiety ; but, 
in a short time, I grew weary of looking on barren uniformity, where 
I could only see again what I had already seen’’ (p. 42). Although 
he thinks that he will find more variety in human nature, he quickly 
grows tired of the different customs of different lands and resolves 
to return to Abyssinia. Yet he does not consider his travels a waste 
of time, for, referring to the Happy Valley, he says, ‘‘I am less 
unhappy than the rest, because I have a mind replete with images, 
which I can vary and combine at pleasure. I can amuse my solitude 
by the renovation of the knowledge which begins to fade from my 
memory, and by recollection of the accidents of my past life’’ (p. 
62). In the famous Chapter X in which Imlac discourses on poetry, 
he again emphasizes the necessity of wide experience. The poet must 
‘“store his mind with inexhaustible variety’’ by knowing ‘‘the plants 
of the garden, the animals of the wood, the minerals of the earth, and 
meteors of the sky’’ (p. 49). Only he who has a rich background 
‘will have most power of diversifying his scenes, and of gratifying 
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his reader with remote allusions and unexpected instruction’’ (p. 
49). Thus travel, because it is one of the best ways of acquiring new 
images for the mind, is important, and therefore, although he knows 
that the prince will never find the answer to the problem of his choice 
of life and that he will eventually grow tired of wandering, Imlac 
consents to leave the Happy Valley. 

An unhealthy solitude that can lead to possible madness is the 
result of a failure to diversify. In Rasselas Johnson gives many 
examples of this ‘‘tyranny of reflection.’’ The hermit, after explain- 
ing the joys he found after first embracing solitude, says, ‘‘ When 
the pleasure of novelty went away, I employed my hours in exam- 
ining the plants which grow in the valley, and the minerals which I 
collected from the rocks. But that enquiry is now grown tasteless 
and irksome. I have been for some time unsettled and distracted: 
my mind is disturbed with a thousand perplexities of doubt and vani- 
ties of imagination, which hourly prevail upon me, because I have 
no opportunities of relaxation or diversion.’’ (p. 95). But hermits 
are not the only ones adversely affected by solitude. Bachelors 
‘‘dream away their time without friendship, without fondness, and 
are driven to rid themselves of the day, for which they have no use, 
by childish amusements or vicious delights’ (p. 119). The failure to 
expand the mind often leads to unhappy marriages, since ‘‘a youth 
and a maiden meeting by chance, or brought together by artifice, 
exchange glances, reciprocate civilities, go home, and dream of one 
another. Having little to divert attention, or diversify thought, they 
find themselves uneasy when they are apart, and therefore conclude 
that they shall be happy together. They marry, and discover what 
nothing but voluntary blindness had before concealed: they wear 
out life in altercations, and charge nature with cruelty’’ (p. 129). 

The kidnapping of Pekuah at the pyramids has puzzled many 
critics, since at first reading it seems out of place. It has often 
been thought to be a clumsy attempt on Johnson’s part to enliven 
the book with action. It is, however, a powerful illustration of the 
theme of diversification. It shows the ‘‘progress of sorrow’’ in 
Nekayah that threatens to force her to choose a life of solitude. Imlac 
has to argue her out of her desire to renounce life by telling her 
not to entangle herself ‘‘by irrevocable determinations, nor increase 
the burthen of life by a voluntary accumulation of misery : the weari- 
ness of retirement will continue or increase when the loss of Pekuah 
is forgotten. That you have been deprived of one pleasure is no very 
good reason for rejection of the rest’’ (p. 155). Yet Nekayah. 
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arguing her strong affection for her lost servant, persists in her 
determination until Imlac admonishes her not to ‘‘suffer life to 
stagnate ; it will grow muddy for want of motion: commit yourself 
again to the current of the world; Pekuah will vanish by degrees; 
you will meet in your way some other favourite, or learn to diffuse 
yourself in general conversation’’ (p. 157). Nekayah finally accepts 
his advice and begins ‘‘imperceptibly to return to common cares 
and common pleasures’’ (p. 159). 

The return of Pekuah and her narration of the experiences with 
the Arabs throw further light on the theme. When first brought 
to the island in the Nile on which was the home of the Arab chief, 
Pekuah ‘‘ was for some days diverted from impatience by the novelty 
of the place’’ (p. 171). Then, however, she grew bored, for ‘‘the 
diversions of the women . . . were only childish play, by which the 
mind accustomed to stronger operations could not be kept busy’’ 
(p. 173). The women’s main occupation was needlework, but it did 
not interest Pekuah, since she found that ‘‘the mind will easily 
straggle from the fingers’’ (p. 174). Nor did the women’s conversa- 
tion provide satisfaction. ‘‘As they had no knowledge, their talk 
could take nothing from the tediousness of life’’ (pp. 175-176). The 
adventure with the Arabs gives an interesting insight into Johnson’s 


conception of what takes place in a harem. As Pekuah discovers, 
promiscuous sexuality does not prove an adequate diversion, for 


é 


that which the Arab chief and his women considered love ' 
only a careless distribution of superfluous time’’ (p 176). 

The plight of the astronomer is the best illustration of what 
happens when there is a lack of diversification ; it also throws into 
relief those activities Johnson considers of most worth. The astrono- 
mer, believing as he does that he can control the weather, has 
succumbed to the ‘‘dangerous prevalence of the imagination.’’ Even 
though knowledge is one of the better diversions, the astronomer has 
concentrated on it to the exclusion of all others; hence he has been 
forced to turn in upon himself in a destructive solitude. As Imlac 
explains, ‘‘ When we are alone we are not always busy ; the labour of 
excogitation is too violent to last long; the ardour of enquiry will 
sometimes give way to idleness or satiety. He who has nothing 
external that can divert him, must find pleasure in his own thoughts, 
and must conceive himself what he is not; for who is pleased with 
what he is?’’ (p. 190). It is significant that when Nekayah and 
Pekuah visit and converse with the astronomer, he gradually recov- 
ers from his fixation and takes a new interest in life. He finally 


was 
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confesses to them that he has taken the wrong course. He says, ‘‘I 
have purchased knowledge at the expence of all the common comforts 
of life: I have missed the endearing elegance of female friendship, 
and the happy commerce of domestick tenderness’’ (p. 203). 

Travel, study, conversation, knowledge, friendship, and marriage 
are the main activities that make life tolerable. The prince gradually 
realizes that there is no sure path to happiness. He discovers that 
the occupations people engage in are largely the result of cireum- 
stances beyond their control. His sister Nekayah has warned him 
that ‘‘this is often the fate of long consideration; he does nothing 
who endeavours to do more than is allowed to humanity. Flatter not 
yourself with contrarieties of pleasure. Of the blessings set before 
you make your choice, and be content’’ (p. 134). Imlac has cautioned 
‘that while you are making the choice of life, you neglect to live’’ 
(p. 135). Yet there is one thing more that he must learn: even the 
best diversions will fail if they are used in a disorderly fashion. 
Variety must be subject to conscious control. Although most critics 
have taken the return to the Happy Valley as a sign that the prince 
and his companions are resigning themselves to the fact that hap- 
piness is not possible in this life, the incident has an additional 
meaning of a more positive nature. It emphasizes the need for the 
careful regulation of pleasures. The prince and his companions, 
having grown weary of their travels, can live more successfully in 
the Happy Valley than they can anywhere else, now that they have 
stored their minds with a variety of images. The Happy Valley has 
an advantage no other place has: it is home to them and offers them 
a center of stability that is missing elsewhere. Johnson is saying 
that life in familiar surroundings can be made tolerable if the right 
principles are followed. 

In order to get this point across, Johnson contrasts the monks of 
St. Anthony with the inhabitants of the Happy Valley. It is signif- 
icant that, before they return, all four—the prince, Imlac, Nekayah, 
and Pekuah—show that they have been much impressed by the 
routine of the monks. Imlac analyzes the appeal when he states that 
*‘those men . . . are less wretched in their silent convent than the 
Abissinian princes in their prison of pleasure. Whatever is done by 
the monks is incited by an adequate and reasonable motive. Their 
labour supplies them with necessaries ; it therefore cannot be omitted, 
and is certainly rewarded. Their devotion prepares them for another 
state, and reminds them of its approach, while it fits them for it. 
Their time is regularly distributed; one duty succeeds another, so 
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that they are not left open to the distraction of unguided choice, nor 
lost in the shades of listless inactivity’’ (pp. 208-209). The monks 
not only have the religious belief that will lead them to true hap- 
piness in eternity, but they also follow principles of orderly living 
that might well be applied to the secular state; for Johnson has 
Imlac state his belief that ‘‘he that lives well in the world is better 
than he that lives well in a monastery’’ (p. 210). The Happy Valley, 
lending to the prince the stability of the familiar, is as good a place 
as any to begin the practice of orderly diversification. Moreover, 
from the very beginning of the story, Johnson has pictured the 
Valley as more than a place for mere revelry ; it has possibilities of 
variety almost undreamed of by the prince. During the long weeks 
in which he searched for a means of escape from the Valley, the 
prince found that ‘‘the time, however, passed chearfully away... 
He met a thousand amusements which beguiled his labour and diver- 
sified his thoughts. He discerned the various instincts of animals, 
and properties of plants, and found the place replete with wonders, 
of which he purposed to solace himself with the contemplation, if he 
should never be able to accomplish his flight ; rejoicing that his en- 
deavours .. . had supplied him a with a source of inexhaustible en- 
quiry’’ (p. 26). Later, just before the flight, he says to Imlac, ‘‘I1 
have lived, till now, within the circuit of these mountains, and yet 
cannot walk abroad without the sight of something which I had 
never beheld before, or never heeded’’ (p. 49). Thus it is that the 
Happy Valley provides the union of the novel with the familiar and 
makes itself the wisest choice for the setting in which the prince can 
best apply the knowledge which he has acquired from his travels. 


State Teachers College WILLIAM KENNEY 
Boston, Massachusetts 


THE CYCLE MYTH IN LA TERRE OF ZOLA 


In what will probably remain the capital work on La Terre of 
Zola, Guy Robert mentions, too briefly, as one of the three myths 
that Zola develops in his novel, the myth of the eternal return.’ 


1 La Terre d’Emile Zola: étude historique et critique (Paris: ‘‘Les Belles 
Lettres,’’ 1952), pp. 385-388. There is very little to criticize in M. Robert’s 
excellent study. However, the relatively small amount of attention (hardly 
more than 2 pages out of 473) that he devotes to what is a central aspect of 
Zola’s work scarcely seems sufficient. 

In this article all quotations will be from the above work or from Emile 
Zola, La Terre (Paris: Fasquelle, n.d.). Page references ara indicated by 
numerals within parentheses immediately following quotations. 
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The purpose of this paper is to emphasize the centrality of this 
cycle myth and to point to some of its artistic implications. The 
source of the circular pattern is, of course, the earth itself and its 
movements. It is not surprising that an agricultural people, close 
to the earth and conscious of its dominating place in their lives, 
should have a so-called ‘‘cireular’’ view of human existence. Zola 
intensifies this feeling that man as well as nature is bound in the 
cyclical pattern by stressing their essential unity. This he does 
through events and images that join similar aspects of each. The 
first chapter of the book interweaves the themes of the fecundation 
of the land, of the animal, and of woman. Jacqueline’s equivocal 
jest, ‘‘Pas de danger, hein? si vous vous perdez ensemble? la petite 
connait le bon chemin’’ (11), is more than a ribald remark. The path 
that traverses the fertile Beauce is analagous to the ‘‘bon chemin”’ 
to human and animal fecundity. The path image succeeds in unit- 
ing nature, animal, and man in a triple pun that sums up the,events 
of the chapter: the ‘‘semences,’’ the ‘‘saillie,’’ and human copula- 
tion, realized between Jean and Jacqueline, Buteau and Lise, sug- 
gested and forecast between Jean and Frangoise. At the center of 
the book, the earth gives up its harvest at the time of the simulta- 
neous parturition of the Fouan cow and of Lise. The winter of 
nature at the end of the book coincides with the deaths of Fouan, 
Francoise, and Hourdequin. Palmyre is called a ‘‘béte de somme’’ ; 
Buteau’s desire is a ‘‘rut hennissant de cheval.’’ Delphin describes 
himself as ‘‘un arbre qui eréve quand on |’arrache’’; Soulas, 
‘‘noueux ainsi qu’un baton d’épine,’’ has a face ‘‘creusée .. . 
pareille 4 une trogne d’arbre’’ and hair ‘‘ecouleur de terre.’’ The 
reapers are ‘‘insectes gréles’’ that eat the robe of the Beauce and 
leave her, a forlorn lady, ‘‘désolée et nue.’’ The ‘‘doigts rapides des 
femmes’’ throw against the wall shadows that seem the ‘‘pattes 
d’araignées géantes.’’ 

The circular pattern influences imagery and, even more directly, 
the structure of La Terre. Individual chapters often come full 
circle and end with the event by which they began. At the begin- 
ning of Chapter I, Jean ‘‘prenait une poignée de blé, que d’un 
geste, a la volée, il jetait’’ (1). After various intervening events, 
the chapter ends with the same gesture: ‘‘I] allait, il venait, a 
longs pas rythmés dans les labours; et le blé de son semoir s’épuisait, 
la semence derriére lui fécondait la terre’’(13). The same struc- 
ture informs larger portions of the novel. At the end of the five 
chapters that make up Part I, Jean recalls the ‘‘champ qu’il avait 
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ensemencé a cette place’’ and thinks, ‘‘Comme les semences de- 
vaient dormir! quel bon repos dans ces flanes glacés, jusqu’au 
tiéde matin, od le soleil du printemps les réveillerait 4 la vie’’ 
(84). The book itself ends with the beginning of a new cycle, and 
once again ‘‘des hommes marchaient, avec le geste, ]’envolée con- 
tinue de la semence . . . la vie de 1’été futur pleuvait dans le 
soleil’’ (503). 

The substance, as well as the structure, of the novel is affected 
by the eycle myth. The view of human existence in La Terre, for 
example, is a cyclical one. Events in the lives of men repeat: 
‘*Rognes avait vécu, avec le retour fatal des saisons, le train éternel 
des choses, les mémes travaux, les mémes sommeils . . . les mémes 
commérages avaient évolué avec les saisons, revenant et se répétant, 
toujours des enfants faits trop tét, des hommes soils, des femmes 
battues, beaucoup de besogne pour beaucoup de misére. Il était 
arrivé tant de choses et rien du tout!’’ (141). Guy Robert points 
out that heredity is a mechanism which makes possible other, more 
long-range recurrences.? Another sort of human cyele is much 
more important in the novel. The earth is the source of life and 
the final resting place: Hourdequin ‘‘la sentait la mére commune, 
qui lui avait donné sa vie, sa substance, et od il retournerait’’ (99). 
Old Fouan ‘‘un peu chaque année. . . s’était courbé davantage’’ 
(427) in a metaphoric are of the circle that ends when ‘‘la terre 
le reprend’’ (430). The substance of man returns to the earth 
and becomes part of the wheat that grows from that same earth. 
This wheat in turn nourishes man, gives him his life, becomes 
part of him. Each generation, then, is really a reincarnation of 
the preceding one. Such a view accounts for the simultaneous oc- 
eurrence of death and life in the novel, for the two are seen as 
points on the same circle of time. Presenting them together stresses 
the sequential necessity that links them. Francoise, for example, 
is ‘‘étourdie de cette mort qui tombait au milieu de sa premiére 
besogne avec l’homme’’ (246). In the same way, the burial of 
Fouan comes in the midst of the sowing. ‘‘Les semeurs enfouissant 
le pain futur’’ do so at the same time that his wheat-colored coffin 


2p. 386. The myth of Jacques Bonhomme, whose historical vicissitudes 
repeat through heredity, is subordinated to and determined by the cycle myth 
that informs the book. The earth’s cyclical pattern determines the peasant’s 
view of life and of the nature of his own history, which he sees in terms of 
recurrence and not of progress. By the same token the third myth, which M. 
Robert treats as more or less parallel, the myth of the tension between Catas- 
trophe and Hope, is simply an extension or a manifestation of two moments 
in the cycle, Winter and Spring, death and birth. 
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is lowered into the earth: ‘‘Pourtant, dans la terre, il distingua le 
cercueil . . . avec son étroit couvercle de sapin, de la couleur blonde 
du blé.. . il ne voyait plus qu’une tache pile, comme une poignée 
de ce .1é que les camarades, la-bas, jetaient aux sillons’’ (512). 
La Grande, in certain respects, symbolizes the earth: by her name, 
by her quasi immortality (511), and by the fact that she is the 
source of both the life and the death of Hilarion, and on one 
occasion the object of his desire. She murders him when—like 
Buteau, Hourdequin, and Fouan, in their desire to possess the 
earth, which they think of as a mistress—he tries to possess her.* 
At the end of the book the pattern of birth and life and death 
and birth that forms the circle of natural immortality is expressed 
quite clearly : ‘‘ Et la terre seule demeure 1|’immortelle, la mére d’ot 
nous sortons et oii nous retournons, elle qu’on aime jusqu’au crime, 
qui refait continuellement de la vie pour son but ignoré... . Des 
morts, des semences, et le pain poussait de la terre’ (518-519). 

M. Robert supports in some detail his assertion that ‘‘La sur- 
prise que créera Zola n’est pas de l’ordre de ]’imprévu.’’ He shows 
how all of the major events of the story are carefully prepared 
for, and in a sense forecast, from the beginning. This characteris- 
tic he attributes to the general dramatic movement of the work, 
which he sees as that of the classical tragedy. A different, and 
perhaps a more valid, aesthetic explanation for the absence of sur- 
prise is the pervasive and determining presence of the circular 
pattern. Surprise would be inappropriate to the extent of diminish- 
ing the effectiveness of this pattern. The monotony of regular 
recurrence would be broken by the introduction of any sort of 
‘*free,’’ unforeseeable events from beyond the natural sequenee 
of this rhythmic repetition. Therefore, a system of forecast and 
recall seems to be an artistically necessary device in a book that 
introduces violent and shocking events that, without such a system, 
might seem to constitute movements of an erratic, unordered 
nature. 

In his analysis of the structure of Zola’s novel, M. Robert 
writes: ‘‘. . . le roman offre moins la peinture du mouvement lui- 
méme que des coupes jetées dans le cours de son déroulement; les 
chapitres paraissent le plus souvent arréter le devenir & un moment 


8It is interesting to note that the incestuous association between Palmyre 
and Hilarion has a definite purpose. Like the earth to the peasant, she is 
sister, mother, and mistress to him. The presence of these two characters in 
the novel serves to intensify the reader’s awareness of the meaning of man’s 
relationship to the earth, of which Palmyre is another analogy. 
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privilégié, pour présenter des situations, des scénes . .. . Son roman 
est plutét une succession d’images que le reflet de 1’écoulement 
méme des choses’’ (338). As M. Robert discusses Zola’s style, which 
he does with analytical precision and with thoroughness, he re- 
marks: ‘‘La phrase tend ainsi & se fragmenter en groupes plus ou 
moins indépendants les uns des autres .... Ainsi Zola se rattache 
bien a ce qu’on a appelé le style impressionniste de |’époque: sa 
syntaxe, parfois extrémement libre . . . tend a pallier le travail 
logique de la pensée, 4 juxtaposer plus qu’A coordonner . . .”’ 
(397-399). The point should be made that these two aspects of 
Zola’s art are not unrelated phenomena, but rather two mani- 
festations of a single, central, aesthetic objective. It can hardly 
be a coincidence that not only the units of the sentences but also 
the larger structural blocks of La Terre tend to be more or less 
isolated parts, juxtaposed rather than causally connected. This 
similarity of style and architecture is required for the unity of 
the novel, and both harmonize with the nature of the cycle myth, 
which appears in the novel as essentially sequential rather than 
causal, The lives of the members of the Rognes agricultural society 
are portrayed primarily in terms of succession, as composed of a 
series of temporal points in the annual cycle, and much less in 
terms of psychological causality.® 

The determining place of the cycle myth in La Terre provides 
an explanation in the aesthetic order for various other techniques, 
attitudes, and events of the novel. The concluding discussion deals 
briefly with three such elements, which have in common an ap- 
parent or real incompatibility with the circular pattern. M. Robert 
deals at some length with the tragic character of La Terre and 
presents the essential structure of the work as ‘‘une progression 
dramatique . . . [qui] s’achemine d’un mouvement lent d’abord, 
puis accéléré vers les catastrophes . . .’’ (340). Probably no one 
will wish to deny the presence of such a tragic progression, but it 
appears ehvicus iuat, in a work like La Terre, it can easily be 
overstressed. In seeking to support his thesis, which will elicit 
general agreement, that Zola is an artist who orders and arranges 
reality and not a photographic realist, M. Robert emphasizes 
the characteristics that are common to classical tragedy and to La 


#The frequency of repetition is another such manifestation. 

5M. Robert explains Zola’s style only partially by stating that it isolates 
an image ‘‘pour la mieux imposer,’’ that it enables him to ‘‘mettre certains 
mots en relief’’ (399). 
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Terre. It seems appropriate here to insist on the important fact 
that La Terre is not a tragedy, and this for the following reason. 
There are two rhythms that are apparent in the novel, the circu- 
lar and the dramatic, or what may be called for the moment 
‘‘linear’’ in the sense that it progresses, has a goal. Viewed in 
this perspective the two rhythms are incompatible artistically. One 
deals with recurrence and the other with the unique, non-repeat- 
ing event. Now the controlling, over-all rhythm in La Terre is the 
circular. However, if one limits his view to the progressive destruc- 
tion of an individual like Fouan, or to the disaster of a single 
generation heading toward the Franco-Prussian war, then the dra- 
matic movement toward catastrophe may seem linear. In reality 
it is the descending are of the circle, to be followed quite in- 
evitably by the ascending are. Nowhere is this clearer than at 
the end of the book where death, defeat, the threat of war are 
accompanied by the sowing of the grain and the beginning of a 
new cycle. Thus the dramatic progression must be viewed as tak- 
ing place within the larger circular framework. It is important 
to keep this in mind. Much of the aesthetic effect of La Terre 
depends on the frequent expanding movement from a close-up 
view that is dramatic, i.e., characterized by tension, to an over-all 
view that brings with it serenity and resolution of tension, on the 
shift of focus from the mortality of man to the perenniality of 
the earth. To neglect the circular rhythm for the dramatic is to 
overlook this central artistic trait, which sets La Terre quite apart 
from classical tragedy. 

A movement more truly antithetical to the circular is that in- 
herent in a Christian view, which, in so far as it consists of a 
spiritual pilgrimage with a definite goal in mind, may fairly be 
called ‘‘linear.’’ The place of the Church in the book is sympto- 
matic of the triumph of the naturalistic, cireular pattern. The 
parish house of Rognes is in ruins; the only ‘‘religious’’ people 
in the novel are the Charles, whose main concern is the administra- 
tion of a house of prostitution, which symbolically replaces the 
Cathedral at Chartres (491); 1’Abbé Madeline wastes away in 
Rognes and longs for the mountains and his ‘‘ancienne cure si 
eroyante’’ (456) in Auvergne. The culminating shock for him comes 
on Christmas day when ‘‘une des filles de la Vierge est prise 
des douleurs de ]’enfantement dans 1’église’’ (456). Such an event 
clearly represents the victory of fecundity, a theme associated with 
the earth, over Christianity, viewed by the peasants as sterile. It 
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is ironically significant, in terms of the ‘‘retour éternel,’’ that 
l’Abbé Godard must return to Rognes from Basoches-le-Doyen 
each Sunday. The same pattern is also present on a larger scale. 
He leaves Rognes for good at one point, only to be forced to re- 
turn in the end to replace 1’Abbé Madeline. It is as though, by 
this return, Christianity were absorbed into the naturalistic circle: 
**On ne se fichait pas, on souriait de la colére de l’abbé, qu’on 
excusait; car il était naturel qu’il fit malheureux de sa défaite, 
de méme que tous s’égayaient de la victoire de Rognes. Une satis- 
faction goguenarde épanouissait les visages, d’avoir eu le dernier 
mot avee le bon Dieu. On |’avait bien forcé a le rapporter, son 
bon Dieu, dont on se fichait au fond’’ (509). 

A final example of the triumph of the circular rhythm is the 
destruction of Hourdequin’s farm and his death. These events are 
aesthetically, more than realistically and psychologically, necessary, 
for he represented scientific agriculture and the concept of progress, 
which is essentially linear. It is significant that, as part of the 
final catastrophe, his death and the fire occur at the moment 
of the sowing and the beginning of a new cycle. Jean, musing 
on the meaning of the fire and the sowing, concludes: ‘‘Mais, 
qu’importait! les murs pouvaient brfler, on ne briilerait pas la 
terre. Toujours la terre, la nourrice, serait 1a, qui nourrirait ceux 
qui l’ensemenceraient. Elle avait l’espace et le temps .. . Et la 


terre seule demeure |’immortelle .. .’’ (518). 
Dartmouth College LAWRENCE E. Harvey 





THE DATE OF THE JOHN PHILLIPS - JOHN MILTON 
JOANNIS PHILIPPI ANGLI RESPONSIO 


Following the appearance of Claudius Salmasius’s Defensio 
Regia (1649), Milton’s answering publication of the Defensio pro 
Populo Anglicano (1651) gained him enough notoriety to cause 
him to be the target of attacks made upon the Commonwealth 
government and its leaders by royalists and supporters of Sal- 
masius. One such supporter was John Rowland, the author of the 
Pro Rege et Populo Anglicano Apologia, contra Johannis Poly- 
pragmatici (alias Miltoni Angli) Defensionem Destructivam Regis 
et Populi Anglicani (1651). This attack on Milton received ex- 

1His authorship is acknowledged in his Polemica sive Supplementum Ad 


Apologiam Anonymam pro Rege §& Populo Anglicano, adversus Jo: Miltoni 
Defensionem populi Anglicani (1653), pp. 48-49. 
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tended commentary and reply in a work which was by all odds the 
most lively of all the contributions to the Salmasian controversy, & 
work which certainly issued from Milton’s own household, and 
which, according to Edward Phillips, one of Milton’s nephews and 
brother to the John Phillips under whose name the pamphlet was 
published, was written in part by Milton*—the Joannis Philippi 
Angli Responsio ad Apologiam Anonymi Cujusdam Tenebrionis 
pro Rege et Populo Anglicano Infantissimam. Londini, Typis Du- 
gardianis, An. Dom. MDCLII. Since the title pages of all editions 
give the date of the Responsio as 1652,° and since the Thomason 
copy bears the handwritten date ‘‘December 24,’’** Masson assumed, 
as other scholars following him have since assumed, that the Re- 
sponsio was published on, or shortly before, December 24, 1652.° 
But other evidence, both internal and external, is now available 
to bring to bear on this question, and this evidence argues per- 
suasively for a dating about a year earlier than formerly assumed 
—that is, in the final quarter of 1651. 


In the first place, a close study of the content of the Responsio, 
obviously a topical and occasional production, reveals no identifi- 
able allusions to any dateable historical events later than mid- 
September, 1651; although by August, 1652, Milton had been at- 
tacked by Pierre du Moulin in his Regii Sanguinis Clamor,’ and 
by some lesser antagonists in some other publications, there is in 
the Responsio no mention of any such publications except Row- 
land’s Apologia, which, as the first of these publications support- 


2**Rowland’s book] was thought fit to be taken into correction, and our 
Author. . . committed this task to the youngest of his Nephews, but with such 
exact Emendations before it went to the Press, that it might have very well 
passed for his... .’’ From Letters of State, Written by Mr. John Milton, 
with a biographical introduction by Edward Phillips (London, 1694), pp. 
xxxii-xxxiii. 

3I have examined four editions, in 258, 112, 112, and 69 respective- 
ly, all with the imprint of William Du-gard of London, although they were 
in fact printed at the presses of Du-gard, Louis Elzevier of Amsterdam, 
and (the third and fourth) Jean Jansson of Amsterdam, respectively. See 
The Works of John Milton (New York, 1938), xvi, 627; Alphonse Willems, 
Les Elzevier Histoire et Annales Typographiques, ed. G. A. Van Trigt 
(Bruxelles, 1880), p. 452; Supplément a L’Ouwwvrage sur Les Elzevier (Stock- 
holm, 1897), p. 23. 

4 Catalogue of the Pamphlets, Books, Newspapers, and Manuscripts Re- 
lating to the Civil War, the Commonwealth and Restoration, Collected By 
George Thomason, 1640-1661 (London, 1908), 1, 894; see The Life Records 
of John Milton, ed. J. Milton French (New Brunswick, 1954), m, 287. 

5 David Masson, The Life of John Milton (New York, 1946), rv, 470; cf. 
William Riley Parker, Milton’s Contemporary Reputation (Columbus, 1940), 
p. 90, n. 45, which refers the dating to Masson. 

6 See French, m1, 234. 
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ing Salmasius and attacking Milton’s work, appeared in mid-1651." 
One notes too the consistently friendly and respectful terms in 
which the Dutch are referred to in the Responsio, although the 
English were at war with the Dutch by May, 1652, and although 
the publication had obvious intimate connections with the govern- 
ment that was prosecuting the war against the Dutch through Mil- 
ton, then Secretary for Foreign Tongues. 


If there are in fact no allusions to events of 1652, then so far as 
the content of the pamphlet is concerned, the Responsio might well 
have been in its present form before 1652. That it was extant in 
one form or another by the beginning of the year is now certain; 
that fact is clearly and conclusively attested by a statement in the 
diary of Herman Mylius, agent for the Count of Oldenburgh and 
an acquaintance of Milton, that Milton on January 3, 


. +. gave me a little book which was entitled the Response of John Phillips, 
Englishman, to a most Inane Apology of a Certain Anonymous Nobody in 
behalf of the English King and People, presented it to me, and asked me to 
give my opinion of it; he has offered it very courteously.® 

Although Milton could have given Mylius the unpublished manu- 
script almost twelve months before its appearance as a printed 
book, Mylius’s exact quotation of the title as printed and his 
emphasis upon Milton’s courtesy in making a presentation of ‘‘a 
little book’’ (which the printed volume was in fact) clearly sug- 
gest that it was the printed book. Whatever its precise meaning, 
however, Mylius’s statement at least establishes the fact that the 
Responsio was extant in some form or other no later than January 
3, 1652. And the clear implication that the Responsio was in pub- 
lished form by the beginning of 1652 seems to be supported by a 
statement later made by the author of the Apologia, John Rowland. 
Having been rather severely strafed in the Responsio, Rowland 
was not content to remain silent, and he returned to the attack in 
the Polemica, sive Supplementum Ad Apologiam Anonymam pro 
Rege & populo Anglicano, adversus Jo: Miltoni Defensionem 
populi Anglicani (1653). There he refers to the arguments of his 
earlier Apologia, and to the Responsio: ‘‘But within the year one 
John tried to excoriate my Apology. Was it John Milton or John 


7 See below, on Charles II before Worcester. 

8‘... da er mir ein buchlein, welches Joannis Philippi Angli Responsio 
ad Apologiam Anonymi cujusdam tenebrionis pro Rege et populo Anglicano 
infantissimam, rubriciret, verehret, vnd begehret mein indicium davon zu 
geben, hat sich gar hoflich erboten.’’ Both text and translation from French, 
Im, 133-135. 
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Otherwise? Was it Phillips or False-Phillips?’’® If the Responsio 
was published ‘‘within the year’’ that Rowland published his 
Apologia, then the Responsio appeared in 1651. 

If the foregoing evidence requires us to regard it as certain 
that the Responsio was extant in one form or another by January 
3, 1652, and highly probable that it was in printed form by that 
time, then several passages relating to Charles II and to Salmasius 
indicate that at least the earlier parts of the Responsio were in the 
process of composition in mid-September, 1651. The first of these 
oceurs in the chapter ‘‘ Against the Prelude to the Preface’’ [In 
preludium ad Prefationem], when Phillips boasts that the people 
of England rejoice in the righteous administration of the Common- 
wealth, By way of proof he cites the fact that 


. they shun and avoid everywhere as an enemy, and with the greatest 
alacrity even drive out by force, Charles the son, who is coming even now 
with an army, promising to every one that very liberty on which he treads.10 
This is clearly an allusion to Charles’s march south with a Scottish 
army prior to the Battle of Worcester, which was fought against 
Commonwealth forces under Cromwell on September 3, 1651, for 
this was the only occasion upon which Charles II ever came into 
England with an army. Furthermore, the repeated use of the pre- 
sent tense in describing the march, as well as the absence of any 
exultation over the calamitous defeat there administered to Charles 
by Cromwell, indicates that the Battle of Worcester itself had 
not yet taken place when this passage was written. 

On the other hand, another passage further on in the Responsio 
surely does refer to the royal reversal at Worcester, and particu- 
larly to the ignominious ruses and degrading disguises which the 
beaten Charles had to employ in order to escape Worcester and 
England: 

**Tt is quite likely,’’ you say, ‘‘that those who are about to be conquered by 
Charles the son in England are just about to erupt in the most stinking and 
ridiculous farting.’’ Do you see now, you paunch-prophet, that God the Judge 


of all things turns that prognostic of yours against you and yours? Do you 
see how your Charles himself has vanished in a fart? Yes, that he would 


®‘*Sed mea intra anni spatium decorticare periculum fecit quidam Johannes, 
an alter & idem Miltonus? Philippus, vel Pseudo Philippus?’’ Polemica, p. 
48. 

10¢*, . , Carolum enim Filium, etiam cum exercitu jam venientem, & liber- 
tatem, qui incedit, omnibus pollicentem, tanquam hostem aversantur ubique, 
& fugiunt, vi etiam & armis cum summa alacritate propulsant.’’ Responsio 
(258-page ed.), pp. 51-52. References to the Responsio hereafter assume this, 
the first edition. 
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choose to become the foulest of all farts himself, if by this means he could 
only escape the hands of his enemies.11 

As Rowland could have spoken of ‘‘those who are about to be con- 
quered by Charles the son in England’’ only before Worcester, so 
Phillips could speak of a reversal of that prediction and the dis- 
appearance of Charles only after Worcester. 

When taken together, then, these two passages suggest that cer- 
tain early portions of the Responsio were written before, and others 
after, the Battle of Worcester, on September 3, 1651; and this im- 
plication is supported by the character of some references to Sal- 
masius. Fortunately for our purposes, these days of late August 
and early September, 1651, were days of change not only for 
Charles II, but for his father’s defender. Following the appearance 
of his Defensio Regia (1649) Salmasius had taken a leave of ab- 
sence from the Academy of Leyden, and had gone to the court of 
Queen Christina of Sweden at Stockholm in July, 1650.7? After 
enjoying her favor through one winter, he left Stockholm in order 
to return to Leyden after August 19, before September 18, and in 
all probability before August 29, 1651 (N.S.).2* Rumors that Sal- 
masius had departed from Sweden because of personal discomfiture 
occasioned by Milton’s Defensio pro Populo Anglicano reached 
England and were printed no later than mid-September in Mer- 
curius Politicus, a government organ being licensed at this time by 
Milton.** Milton would certainly have been currently informed as 
to this rumor, and he would surely have conveyed the informa- 
tion—if necessary—to his nephew and protégé and household-fel- 
low, John Phillips, who was at this very time engaged at home in 
the writing of a public defense of his uncle against the attack 
represented by Rowland’s Apologia. 

11 ‘* Verisimilius, inquis, qudd Anglia Carolo filio debellandi, tandem in 
crepitum putidissimum & ridioulum erupturi sint. Vidésne jam ut Deus, 
omnium rerum arbiter, omen hoe tuum, ventriloque, in te tudsque avertit? 
Vidésne ut ipse tuus Carolus in crepitum evanuit, immd ipse ecrepitus fiéri 
putidissimus optaret, dummodo ex hostium manibus hoc pacto elabi queat.’?’ 
Responsio, pp. 153-154. See Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, The History of 
the Rebellion and Civil Wars in England, ed. W. Dunn Macray (Oxford, 1888), 
Vv, 192-211, for an extended account of Charles’s post-Worcester escapades. 
These included not only hiding in the notorious oak, but dressing as a peasant 
and sleeping in stables. 

12 See Masson, Iv, 268-271, 329-330, 

18 See in Sylloges Epistolarum a viris illustribus scriptarum, ed. Peter Bur- 
man (Leyden, 1727), letters of Vossius to Heinsius, August 19, 1651, m1, 623; 
Heinsius to Gronovius, September 10, 1651, m1, 282; Heinsius to Gronovius, 
September 18, 1651, m1, 284; Vossius to Heinsius, September 13, 1651, m1, 


624. Cf. Masson, Iv, 433-434, 452-453. 
14 Merowrius Politious, no. 66, September 4-11, 1651, p. 1056, printing a 
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With these facts in our possession, it is only according to the 
assumption that the Responsio was being composed in September, 
1651, that we can define the implications, as regards dating, both 
of the assertion in the Responsio that ‘‘Salmasius suffers his own 
hell, and for a long time now has been freezing in the court of the 
Swedes,’”** and of the statement shortly later that ‘‘they say at the 
court of Sweden that you stink, nor is it surprising if the Queen of 
Sweden . . . may now have cast you away from her.’”* The first 
passage certainly postulates Salmasius’s presence in Sweden at the 
time that the statement is made; as we have seen, that assumption 
would be reasonable only before mid-September, 1651. The second 
statement just as clearly recognizes the possibility that Salmasius 
may have gone from Sweden; and that assumption is demonstrably 
reasonable only after mid-September, 1651. The most plausible ex- 
planation of the difference between the two passages is that the 
first was written before, and the second after, rumors had certainly 
reached England in mid-September concerning Salmasius’s depar- 
ture from Stockholm. 

To summarize, then, the external evidence of Mylius’s diary 
entry definitely establishes the fact that the Responsio was extant 
in some form, draft or printed, by January 3, 1652; furthermore, 
this diary entry clearly seems to imply that it was in printed form 
by that date—an implication which is supported by Rowland’s 
later statement that the author of the Responsio attacked Rowland’s 
Apologia ‘‘within the year.’’ The lack of allusions in the text to 
historical events of 1652 makes it clear that the complete text as 
now extant might very well have been composed before that year 
opened, while the presence in the text of certain identifiable ailu- 
sions indieates that the earlier chapters at least were being com- 
posed in mid-September, 1651. Finally, the absence of any evidence 
of revision in the light of publications or events later than Septem- 
ber, 1651—and indeed, the very inconsistency of the references to 
Charles II or to Salmasius—indicate that the book was printed, 
and thus beyond revision in its first edition, soon after its com- 
position late in 1651. But if the book were, in fact, printed so late 


report ‘‘From Delft, Sept. 8, Stilo Nowo, 1651,’’ which is August 29, Old or 
English Style, quoted in French, m, 68. 

15 ** Salmasiwm deinde crepas: tace de Salmasio, ille suos patitur manes, & 
in Suecorum aulé jam diu friget.’’ Responsio, p. 72. 

16 ‘Hine est quéd tam fetida meditanté jam diu in Aula Suecie fetere te 
dicant: Neque miri est, si Sueci# regina, quamvis opinione vulgi prima 
decepta, nune suo acri judicio compertum te & cognitum tam olentem Mevifi & 
se abjecerit.’’ Responsio, p. 80. 
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in the year as would be required by the fact of its being in the 
initial stages of composition in September, and as would be sug- 
gested by Thomason’s date of ‘‘December 24,’’ then it would be 
natural, and not unprecedented, for the publisher to date it for 
the following year—1652, not only because the volume would thus 
seem to be as new as possible, but because that date would actually 


more nearly represent the effective date of distribution. 
Georgetown University Ropert W. AYERS 





THE BLIND BEGGAR OF ALEXANDRIA: A REAPPRAISAL 


The Blind Beggar of Alexandria is said to be the poorest of 
George Chapman’s comedies. Swinburne denounced it as ‘‘a erude 
and graceless piece of work,’ and Paul Kreider, writing as late 
as 1935, called it ‘‘a coarse, crudely constructed, extravagant 
play.’’? Even Thomas Mare Parrott, almost unique among modern 
erMics in his appreciation of Chapman as a comic writer, is dis- 
turbed by the unsatisfactory development of the romantic plot 
and by the introduction of what he calls, ‘‘an absurd and coarse 
faree.’’* 


Yet at one time The Blind Beggar was a popular play. As acted 
by the Lord Admiral’s men in the 1590’s, it apparently delighted 
the audiences of the Rose.* Moreover, in 1598, Francis Meres, in 
his Palladis Tamia, named Chapman as one of the best English 
writers of both comedy and tragedy.’ Since The Blind Beggar 
(1595/6) and An Humorous Day’s Mirth (1597) were, presum- 
ably, the only Chapman comedies in existence in 1598, Meres’ 
praise must have been based in part, at least, upon The Blind 
Beggar.® 


What is the reason for the wide discrepancy between the opin- 


1 George Chapman: A Critical Essay (London, 1875), p. 44. 

2 Elizabethan Comic Character Conventions (University of Michigan Press, 
1935), p. 163. 

8 The Comedies of George Chapman, ed. Thomas Mare Parrott (London, 
1914), pp. 1-43 and 673-690. 

4 Henslowe’s Diary, ed. W. W. Greg (London, 1904), 1, 28-51, states that 
in the fourteen months following Feb. 12, 1595/6, the comedy was produced 
some twenty-two times. Later entries, 1, 136-138, show that the play was re- 
vived in 1601. 

5In G. Gregory Smith’s Elizabethan Critical Essays (Oxford, 1904), u, 
319-320. 

6 Henslowe, 1, 52, May 11, 1597, enters a sum in payment for the first per- 
formance of ‘‘The Comodey of Umers.’’ This is held to be An Hwmorous 
Day’s Mirth. It is possible that prior to 1598 Chapman wrote other plays no 
longer extant. 
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ions of the audiences of the Rose and of Francis Meres on the one 
hand and those of modern critics on the other? 

Is the popularity of The Blind Beggar in the 1590’s, as Mr. 
Kreider suggests, ‘‘an incontrovertible proof of the debased popu- 
lar taste in the early days of Chapman and Shakespeare,’” or are 
the views of present-day critics too harsh? 

I believe that modern scholars are unduly severe in their ap- 
praisal. Although The Blind Beggar is not the cleverest, or the 
most subtle of the late sixteenth-century comedies, it is, nonethe- 
less, gay, amusing and refreshingly unpretentious. 

It is true that the serious element of the play is inadequately 
developed. The action here is confused and the motivation often 
puzzling. Possibly, therefore, Professor Parrott is correct in think- 
ing that the 1598 edition of The Blind Beggar is none other than 
a mutilated stage version of an earlier play. But, interesting though 
this surmise is, it does not alter the fact that it was this very 
*‘multilated stage version’’ which won the applause of the six- 
teenth-century spectators.® 


Could an audience of today see an acted version of The Blind 
Beggar it would probably enjoy the comedy as much as did Chap- 


man’s contemporaries. If it did not, the reason would probably be 
found in our relative unfamiliarity with a type of drama popular 
with the audiences of Chapman’s day—the commedia dell’arte. 
For the similarity of The Blind Beggar to this type of Italian 
comedy would, I believe, have been immediately apparent to the 
theater-goers of the 1590’s. Moreover, conditioned as they were to 
the performances of the Italian comedians, the Renaissance audi- 
ences would have known what to expect of such a play and would, 
in all probability, have been tolerant and even appreciative of the 
characteristics of Chapman’s comedy which annoy so many modern 
readers and which might disturb some modern playgoers. 

To support the suggestion that Chapman’s play resembles and 
possibly depends upon Italian popular comedy it is necessary here 
to recall the devices which the beggar used to gain his ends, Duke 
Cleanthes, banished by a lecherous queen, has returned to Alex- 

7 Kreider, p. 163. 

8 Parrott, p. 673, says that the MS from which Wm. Jones, in 1598, printed 
the play was presumably a stage-copy. Since the printed play contains only 
1600 lines, he concludes that an earlier version by Chapman had been heavily 
cut in the stage-copy. ‘‘As a consequence,’’ he adds, ‘‘the play .. . lacks 


unity, coherence and proportion. That the author is to be charged with this 
lack appears to me more than doubtful.’’ 
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andria where he appears as four different persons: a blind beggar, 
an usurer, a belligerent count and the duke himself. In the role of 
usurer he marries one wife, as the count, another. Then, as usurer, 
he seduces the count’s wife and, as count, makes a cuckold of the 
usurer. Equally active in other walks of life, he cheats a score of 
merchants, puts a blustering Spaniard in his place and finally, in 
the person of Cleanthes, becomes king of Egypt. 

If the beggar’s constant shifting back and forth among his four 
personalities seems confusing as here recounted, it must be re- 
membered that on the stage, just as he is about to make each 
change, he stops whatever he is doing, turns to the audience and 
carefully explains that he is about to discard one personality and 
don another, illustrating the fact by putting on the appropriate 
clothes. Similarly, when he is about to enter into the complicated 
arrangement with his two wives, he meticulously describes each 
detail of the plan. If one is tempted to censure this expansive hus- 
band for his extra-curricular activities, it is only fair to remember 
that the ladies themselves deserve but scant sympathy. While 
Cleanthes may be no moral giant, neither are any of the other 
characters in the play. 

It is the intriguer Cleanthes himself who is at once the focal 
point of the plot and the most interesting character in the play. 
Even those critics who relegate The Blind Beggar to the lowest 
rung of Chapman’s comie achievement see arresting qualities in 
Cleanthes and find in him echoes of the Italian clowns. No one, 
however, has further explored Cleanthes’ resemblance to the clown- 
heroes of Italian popular comedy, nor has any one noted the other 
similarities between Chapman’s play and a typical commedia 
dell arte. 

In the following survey I outline certain of these resemblances 
and suggest the possibility that The Blind Beggar is simply Chap- 
man’s version of an actual commedia dell’arte. 

The clown-heroes, usually called Zanni, were the most popular 
‘‘masks’’ of Italian improvised comedy. A combination of the 
clever servant of classical comedy and the Italian country bumpkin, 
they were in turn modified to suit the whims of the actors. It is 
to this group that Cleanthes belongs. He displays the same agility 
of mind and body which had characterized all his famous proto- 
types, and in the celerity with which he changes his clothes and 
personality illustrates one of the favorite devices of improvised 
comedy. 
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Sinee many of the extemporary plays were popularized versions 
of written comedies of intrigue they often combined romantic love 
stories with comic subplots. The actors, however, catering as they 
did to public taste, tended to minimize the romantic plot and to 
develop the comic episodes and characters, sometimes actually push- 
ing the serious plot off the boards, leaving nothing but the comic 
plot. Like the Italian Zanni, Cleanthes spends much of his time 
displaying the idiosyncrasies of the characters he impersonates as 
well as those whom he outwits, at the same time weaving his ab- 
surd exploits into a cleverly conceived comic plot. 

This comic plot in which Cleanthes plays so many roles is neatly 
tied to the vestiges of an enveloping serious plot. As was stated 
earlier, the serious plot is fragmentary and puzzling. There are 
unexplained allusions; the motivation is inadequately developed 
and two characters simply disappear. Professor Parrott believes 
that Chapman originally wrote a play in which the serious plot 
was fully developed.* Thus, while condemning Chapman for in- 
troducing ‘‘an absurd and coarse farce,’’ Parrott absolves the 
dramatist from any blame for the fragmentary nature of the seri- 
ous plot. This multilation he attributes to ‘‘omissions by actors 
rather than to Chapman’s original neglect.’’ 

I would agree with Professor Parrott’s conjecture on two counts, 
that the romantic plot was probably once fully developed, and that 
the subsequent omissions were not made by Chapman. I would, 
however, disagree with his surmise that Chapman himself, in an 
earlier and lost version of The Blind Beggar, satisfactorily de- 
veloped the serious plot. I would, in fact, go even further in this 
matter of indebtedness and suggest that Chapman was responsible 
for neither the omissions from the serious plot, nor the serious plot 
itself, nor the comic plot. 

My suggestion is that Chapman, while abroad,” witnessed a 
commedia dell’arte in which the serious plot had already been 
radically cut, and upon the basis of this ‘‘mutilated’’ Italian 
comedy developed his own version of The Blind Beggar. That such 
a procedure was possible is evidenced by the fact that in 1632 

9 Ibid., p. 674. 

10 Mark Eccles, ‘‘Chapman’s Early Years,’’ Studies in Philology, xum 
(1946), 176-193, says there is proof that Chapman travelled abroad, probably 
between 1594 and 1600. In view of the French settings for five of his plays, 
he thinks that the playwright travelled in France. Since Chapman used Italian 
settings for three of his comedies, translated one Italian play and listed 


several Italian plays in the prologue of The Widow’s Tears, he may also have 
visited Italy. 
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Sir Aston Cokain was writing his Trappolin Supposed a Prince, a 
play directly based on a commedia dell’arte which he had just 
seen in Venice.“ 

Some of the similarities between The Blind Beggar and a typical 
extemporary Italian comedy have already been noted. Another and 
significant factor which links Chapman’s play with commedia dell’ 
arte is the blending of two folk motifs. In The Blind Beggar are 
combined two such themes long popular in the repertories of the 
travelling comedians. One of these is the familiar folk-tale of a 
disguised king or nobleman moving unrecognized among his people; 
the other is the farce of a clown suddenly raised to great rank. 
Although the stories developed independently there are a number 
of scenarios in which the two themes are skillfully combined. 

A particularly good example of such a combination is Cokain’s 
Trappolin Supposed a Prince, an English redaction of a commedia 
dell’arte. In fact The Blind Beggar and Trappolin display enough 
similarities in both theme and treatment to suggest a common an- 
cestry, possibly depending upon variants of the same scenario, The 
following résumé of Trappolin will give a basis for comparison: 
Duke Lavinio, before leaving for his marriage, appoints as ruler the lustful 
Barbarino. Barbarino, desiring Trappolin’s sweetheart, banishes him. The 
banished Trappolin meets a magician who transforms him into the likeness 
of the duke and sends him back to Florence where Trappolin, the ‘‘ supposed 
duke’’ glories in his new power. At this point the real duke returns and for 
a time the two dukes rush about countermanding each other’s orders, Trap- 
polin, the ‘‘supposed’’ duke, making love to the real duke’s bride and even 
trying to seduce his own sweetheart. The confusion is cleared away by the 
arrival of the magician, who restores Trappolin to his own likeness, admitting 
that the ‘‘supposed’’ duke is his own son. 

As the summary indicates, there are specific similarities between 
Trappolin Supposed a Prince and The Blind Beggar. Some of the 
most striking of these are the resemblances between Trappolin and 
Cleanthes. Both of these clown-rascals are miraculously raised from 
low to high rank. Trappolin’s father has transformed his son, a 
common procurer, into a duke; Cleanthes’ father, a poor shepherd, 
has taught his son the art of prescience, upon the basis of which 
knowledge the boy has made himself first duke and then king. 
Both men are unjustly banished—Trappolin by Barbarino, osten- 


11 Trappolin Creduto Principe or Trappolin Supposed a Prince, in The 
Dramatic Works of Sir Aston Cokain (Edinburgh and London, 1874), pp. 113- 
120. In the prologue Cokain admits that the play is not original but is one he 
had heard twice in Venice, and which, he tells us in the epilogue, he wrote on 
his journey home, What Cokain saw were the performances of a play which 
the Affezionati, a commedia dell’arte company, gave twice in Venice during 
the year 1632. 
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sibly on the grounds of immorality but actually so that Barbarino 
may have free access to Trappolin’s sweetheart; Cleanthes at the 
behest of the queen, ostensibly because he had made improper 
advances to her but actually because he had disdained her love. Both 
banished men return in disguise and as master intriguers direct 
the lives of their friends and enemies. Each delights in a constant 
change of costume and personality. Trappolin, disguised as a duke, 
gets even with a Spanish captain and puts his enemies in prison 
while in similar fashion Cleanthes makes a fool of a braggart 
Spaniard, punishes his enemies and rewards his friends. Each of 
the ‘‘heroes’’ displays a complete disregard for conventional 
morals. Trappolin, the ‘‘supposed’’ duke, tries to make love to the 
real duke’s bride and even attempts to seduce his own sweetheart; 
Cleanthes, disguised alternately as usurer and captain, seduces 
each of his two wives, making himself ‘‘a eucold ’twixt them both!’’ 

The similarities between The Blind Beggar and a typical com- 
media dell’arte as well as those more specific parallels between 
the exploits of the disguised duke, Cleanthes, and the supposed 
duke, Trappolin, suggest Chapman’s familiarity with Italian ex- 
temporary comedy. There is even a possibility that The Blind Beg- 
gar is a redaction of an actual commedia dell’arte.** If such is 
the case, the drastic cutting of the serious plot, a practice common 
among Italian actors, may have occurred before Chapman ever 
saw the play and may very well account for the obscurity of the 
serious plot.?® 

Perhaps the recognition of a link between Chapman’s play and 
commedia dell’arte, that type of Italian comedy which belonged so 
completely to the stage, may serve at once to make The Blind Beg- 
gar more understandable to modern readers and to emphasize its 


intrinsic excellence as a stage play. 
University of Washington HELEN ANDREWS KAUFMAN 





MS. C.C.C.C. 201: A NOTE ON ITS CHARACTER AND PROVENANCE 


Texts from the eleventh-century MS. now numbered 201 in the 
Library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, enter into many 
diseussions of the late-Old English legal and homiletic output, and 


12 There are records of Italian actors in England as early as 1573, hence 
Chapman could have seen such a performance had he never left England. 

13 A dependence upon commedia dell’arte could also account for the over- 
all brevity of The Blind Beggar as the extemporary plays were shorter than 
the written plays from which they stemmed. 
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yet little agreement has been reached on the important questions 
of its character and place of origin. 


In the first two of its three originally separate parts,’ the MS. con- 
tains thirty-three ‘Wulfstan’ homilies, nearly all of them now recog- 
nised as exhibiting Wulfstan’s own work; Wulfstan’s revision of 
#lfrie’s first pastoral letter; a substantial part of his Institutes of 
Polity; his Canons of Edgar and the Law of the Northumbrian 
Priests perhaps written at his instigation; a selection of royal law- 
codes from Athelstan to Cnut closely associated with him; an ex- 
tract from A®lfrie’s Genesis? which he may well have known; and 
numerous shorter items, including the interpretations of the 
canonical hours reproduced in the Wulfstanian Benedictine Office 
of Bodl. MS. Junius 121, a group of five religious poems, and the 
Gepbyncdo, Nordleoda Laga, Mircna Laga, Ad and Hadbot, five of 
the six short anonymous legal texts for which Wulfstan’s authorship 
has recently been claimed.* ‘These contents overlap considerably with 
a number of MSS. of the late-tenth, eleventh and twelfth centuries: 
the ‘Wulfstan’ homilies are shared especially with MSS. Junius 


1 Detailed lists of contents are given by H. Wanley, Catalogus Historioo- 
Criticus (Oxford, 1705), pp. 137-148; J. Nasmith, Catalogus Librorwm Manu 
scriptorum quos C.C.C.C. legavit . . . Mattheus Parker (Cambridge, 1777), 
pp. 278-281; F. Liebermann, Gesetze der Angelsachsen, 1 (Halle, 1903), xxii 
f.; M. R. James, Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Library of 
C.C.C.C., pt. iii (Cambridge, 1910, collected in vol. I, 1912), 485-491; Mar- 
gareta Angstrém, Studies in Old English MSS (Uppsala, 1937), pp. 112-117. 
N. R. Ker, Catalogue of Manuscripts containing Anglo-Sazon (Oxford, 1957), 
pp. 82-91, appeared too late for use in this article. The first two parts, though 
separately made up, are undoubtedly close companions, sharing two scribal 
hands and marked out for the same number of lines per page, and there seems 
no reason to doubt that both parts originated at the same time and place. 
For several reasons the third part, pages 179-200, 211-272 (with the inad- 
vertent omission of 201-210 in the modern pagination), may be assigned to a 
different origin: its two hands are not seen in the first two parts, its 
pages are marked for fewer lines of writing, and its gatherings, unlike those 
of the first two parts, are signed with capital letters A-F in a sixteenth- 
century hand, suggesting that perhaps even until the time of archbishop 
Parker, who donated the whole MS. to Corpus Christi, it was handled as a 
separate volume. N. R. Ker, Medieval Libraries of Great Britain, (R. Hist. 
Soc., Guides etc. 3, London, 1941), pp. xx, 44, is no doubt right in recognising 
similarities between the distinctive main hand of the third part and known 
Exeter MSS. such as C.C.C.C. 191 and 196. 

2 MS. pages 151-161, ‘Genesis’ xxxvii-xlvii. 18, in a hand, that of the third 
scribe, which does not contribute any other item to the MS. This text was 
not mentioned by S. J. Crawford, The Old English Version of the Heptateuch 
(E.E.T.S., 0.8. 160, London, 1922), where the extract begins on p. 170. Re- 
cently J. Raith, ‘‘ 4lfrie’s Share in the Old English Pentateuch’’, RES, n.s. 
mm (1952), 305-314, has put forward the view that the extract in MS. 201 
represents not A‘lfric’s own work but an anonymous continuation. 

3 Dorothy Bethurum, ‘‘Six Anonymous Old English Codes’’, JEGP, x1ix 
(1950), 449-463; Dorothy Whitelock, Sermo Lupi ad Anglos (London, 2nd 
ed. 1952), pp. 23 f. 
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121, Hatton 113/114, Cott. Nero A.i, Tiberius A.iii, the companion 
volumes C.C.C.C. 419 and 421, and Bodl. 343; the text of Polity 
with Nero A.i; the legal texts with Harley 55, Nero A.i, the Textus 
Roffensis, C.C.C.C. 383 and 190; and minor items with C.C.C.C. 
265, the Vercelli Book, Bodl. Laud Mise, 482, Cott. Claudius A.iii, 
B.iv, Cleopatra B.xiii. Of these the last three and Tiberius A.iii 
are from the Canterbury centres, the Textus Roffensis from Ro- 
chester, C.C.C.C. 383 from St. Paul’s, London, C.C.C.C. 190, 419 
and 421 presumptively from Exeter, Bodl. 343 is of uncertain pro- 
venance, and the remainder are from Worcester.* Most of these 
MSS. share Wulfstan material,® and in addition some are members 
of the groups of MSS. now known to have been compiled for arcb- 
bishop Wulfstan’s own use, or to carry annotations in a scholar’s 
hand conceivably Wulfstan’s own,* or to contain what survives of 
his ‘Commonplace Book’ or collection of texts and excerpts utilised 
in his dealings with the clergy under his charge.’ MS. 201 does not 
appear to belong to any of these special categories, but reproduces 
much of their material. To the casual eye its contents disclose little 
sign of a single-minded purpose in arrangement: e.g., the homilies, 
the sections of Polity and the royal laws are interspersed with other 
items, and the laws do not occur in their chronological order; a fair 


number of the texts are fragmentary, and a few occur more than 
once in the course of the MS. What unity the contents possess 
derives from their demonstrable association with the activities of 
Wulfstan. In fact, the considerable amount of intensive recent 
study of Wulfstan problems® is beginning to make it clear that, with 
the one exception of the fragment of the secular romance Apol- 


#With the doubtful exception of two: Nero A.i has connections with 
Canterbury, cf. Liebermann, p. xxv; K. Sisam, Studies in the History of Old 
English Literature (Oxford, 1953), p. 279; the Vercelli Book was provisionally 
assigned to Worcester by M. Forster, Il Codice Vercellese (Rome, 1913), p. 
21, and Festschrift fiir Lorene Morsbach (Halle, 1913), pp. 34 f., cf. also 
©. H. Turner, Early Worcester MSS (Oxford, 1916), p. Ixxi, but this pro- 
venance is questioned by Mrs. Angstrém, p. 90, and rejected by Ker, Medieval 
Libraries, pp. 117, 165. 

5 Cf. Whitelock, Sermo, pp. 27-29. 

6N. R. Ker, ‘‘Hemming’s Cartulary’’, Studies in Medieval History pre- 
sented to F. M. Powicke (Oxford, 1948), pp. 70-72; ef. also Whitelock, Sermo, 
pp. 28 f., and A. McIntosh, ‘‘Wulfstan’s Prose’’, British Academy (London, 
1949), p. 32. 

™Dorothy Bethurum, ‘‘Archbishop Wulfstan’s Commonplace Book’’, 
PMLA, uvii (1942), 916-929; cf. Whitelock, Sermo, p. 27. 

8 Conveniently summarised by Dorothy Whitelock, ‘‘ Archbishop Wulfstan, 
Homilist and Statesman’’, Trans. R. Hist. Soc., 4th series, xxtv (1942), 25- 
45, and Sermo, pp. 12-16, 22-31. 
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lonius of Tyre, added at the end of part one,® these first two parts 
of the MS. form a miscellany drawn from an assemblage of both 
Wulfstan’s own writings and works and excerpts which either 
served as his source-materials or are illustrative of his interests. 

It seems most likely that this assemblage was first made at Wor- 
cester in the reign of Cnut, during or not long after Wulfstan’s 
life (d. 1023), and that when some of the material was copied, a 
generation later, into what is now MS. 201, little or no attempt was 
made to revise or rearrange or bring it up to date in any way ex- 
cept perhaps linguistically. The law-codes go only as far as II Cnut. 
The MS. opens with an extract from an O.E. version of the Regu- 
laris Concordia, iii.36, as first identified by Zupitza and by Mary 
Bateson,” who noted that the text ‘‘seems to have been intended 
for the use of nuns, as ‘abbess’ is inserted as an alternative to 
‘abbot’ ’’. The text of ‘Wulfstan’ XX XIII, the Sermo Lupi, still 
has the omission, doubtless dictated by policy, of a sentence found 
elsewhere referring summarily to the expulsion of Ethelred in 
favour of Cnut’s father Swegn,™ and retains a longer passage 
which ‘‘fits the reign of Ethelred, but not a later date’’.** 


Whether the first two parts of the MS. were produced at Wor- 
cester is another matter, and increasing knowledge of eleventh- 
century Worcester productions seems to make this traditional at- 
tribution unlikely.** The MS. appears to bear no identifying marks, 


® That the ‘Apollonius’ story was considered suitable monastic reading is 
confirmed by the reference to a lost English version in the twelfth-century 
catalogue to the library of the Benedictine abbey at Burton-on-Trent, cf. H. 
Omont, Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, x (1892), 201 f. There is of course 
nothing to suggest that MS. 201 is meant, cf. the recent comments of B. M. 
Wilson, Early Middle English Literature (London, 1939), p. 21, and The Lost 
Literature of Medieval England (London, 1952), p. 81. 

10 J, Zupitza, ‘‘Ein weiteres Bruchstiick der Regularis Concordia in alten- 
glischer Sprache’’, Arch., LXxxIv (1890), 1-24; Bateson, ‘‘Rules for Monks 
and Secular Canons after the Revival under King Edgar’’, EHR, rx (1894), 
707. The O.E. corresponds to the recent edition of the Latin Concordia by T. 
Symons, Regularis Concordia, The Monastic Agreement (London, 1953), p. 24. 

11 Whitelock, Sermo, pp. 3, 5, 42. 

12 Whitelock, Sermo, p. 5, the passage in question being pp. 44.102-46.132. 

18 The attribution goes back to Wanley, p. 141, and is assumed by James, 
Catalogue, p. 485, by Sisam, op. cit., p. 279, and with some reserves by E. 
Feiler, Das Benediktiner-Officiwm (Anglistische Forschungen IV, Heidelberg, 
1901), p. 8; Turner, p. lvii; Whitelock, Sermo, p. 2; E. V. K. Dobbie, The 
Anglo-Saxon Minor Poems (Anglo-Saxon Poetic Records VI, New York, 1942), 
p. lex. It was queried by W. Keller, Die litterarischen Bestrebungen von 
Worcester in ags. Zeit (Quellen und Forschungen LXXXIV, Strasbourg, 1901), 
p. 65, and is rejected by B. Fehr, Die Hirtenbriefe Ailfrics (Bibl. der ags. 
Prosa IX, Hamburg, 1914), pp. xiv-xvi; J. Raith, Die ae. Version des Halit- 
gar’schen Bussbuches (Bibl. der ags. Prosa xm, Hamburg, 1933), p. xix; 
Angstrém, pp. 114 f.; Ker, Medieval Libraries, pp. 117, 129. 
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and nothing is on record of its history before it came into the pos- 
session of archbishop Parker; it lacks the standard form of writing 
taught at Worcester by the mid-eleventh century. 1 think it might 
be possible to reconcile its Wulfstanian contents with certain 
South-Eastern linguistic features it exhibits by assuming it was 
compiled, from materials in the main first assembled at Worcester, 
at Canterbury, which has its share of eleventh-century Wulfstan 
MSS. 

The MS. takes on the character, I suggest, of a repository, for 
safe preservation, of the religious culture of an earlier generation, 
and it seems possible to conjecture that it was specifically commis- 
sioned for that purpose. One event within its probable time-limits 
which might conceivably have had to do with its production was 
the great fire which, witness the Chronicle (s.a. 1066A, 1067 D,E, 
I), destroyed Christ Church, Canterbury, in December of the year 
after Hastings. After Lanfrane replaced Stigand, the noted ab- 
sentee and pluralist, as archbishop (1070), and discipline was 
tightened, the monks of Christ Church made strenuous efforts to 
replace their losses in books, and it was an interesting speculation 
of John Earle that to these efforts was due the transfer of the 
Parker Chronicle (MS. C.C.C.C. 173) from the Old Minster, Win- 
chester to Christ Church, The first two parts of MS. 201 make up 
just the sort of practical record, unadorned and imperfectly or- 
dered, consisting largely of materials of importance in preserving 
the traditions of the national church, written in the standard liter- 
ary language of the day, that would have filled a gap in the Christ 
Church library when its reorganisation began under Lanfranc. 
The main contents were, as already shown, ultimately from Wor- 
cester, but such a theory of origins would of course allow for the 
inclusion of individual items of local provenance, e.g. from the 
neighbour foundation of St. Augustine’s. 

It is quite possible, for instance, that the group of five O.E. 
poems in the MS. (and perhaps too the prose tract on the resting- 
places of the saints) represent local Canterbury work. The first 
and most considerable of the poems, The Judgment Day II, is a 
close rendering of a hexameter poem by Bede, the Versus de Die 
Tudicii. This work circulated widely in England and abroad,?* but 


14Two of the Saxon Chronicles (Oxford, 1865), p. xxiii, cf. further O. 
Plummer, Two of the Saxon Chronicles Parallel, 1 (Oxford, 1899), xevii, 259 
f.; G. N. Garmonsway, The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (London, 2nd ed. 1955), p- 
XXXV. 

15 A few additions have to be made to the list of nearly 40 MSS. compiled 
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it seems to have been specially popular at St. Augustine’s. The only 
complete pre-Conquest copy on record on English soil and of in- 
disputably insular origin is B. M. Cott. Domitian A.i, fols. 51a-54b, 
a St. Augustine’s volume,” and it is significant that this copy has 
a number of the readings which were utilised in the O.E. version, 
has a closely comparable punctuation, and must at least belong to 
the general tradition followed by the translator..7 The fifteenth- 
century catalogue of the St. Augustine’s library records no less 
than six copies of the Versus, and an eleventh-century copy sur- 
vives in Cambridge University Library, MS. Gg.v.35, fol. 416a."* 
The second poem of MS. 201, the Exhortation to Christian Living, 
is in the nature of a homiletiec appendage to Judgment Day IT. The 
third, the short macaronic Summons to Prayer, may be compared 
with the fragment Aldhelm which serves as a kind of prologue or 
preface to Aldhelm’s prose De Virginitate in MS. C.C.C.C. 326, a 
tenth-century book probably from Christ Church.?? The Summons 
moreover contains one or two recognisable Kenticisms, e.g. Zoewm 
26 and restat 31. The remaining two poems of the group are Lord’s 
Prayer II and Gloria I, paraphrastie renderings of liturgical texts 


by M. L. W. Laistner and H. H. King, A Hand-List of Bede Manuscripts 


(Ithaca, 1943), pp. 127-129, cf. L. Whitbread, PQ, xxx (1944), 194-196; 
and a number of references to lost copies occur in medieval catalogues, ibid., 
196 f. 

16 Cf. M. R. James, The Ancient Libraries of Canterbury and Dover (Cam- 
bridge, 1903), p. 517; Ker, Medieval Libraries, p. 27. A possible addition is 
Cott. Cleopatra C. ii, fols. 167b-170b, with the rubric De amaritudine pre- 
sentis wite . et horribili iudici timore, but no authoritative provenance or 
dating of this (composite) volume is on record. Its complete text of the 
Versus is close to that in Domitian A.i, though it contains a higher propor- 
tion of scribal blunders. Its descriptive rubric, though dismissed by Max 
Manitius as ‘‘wohl nur spiitere Erweiterung’’ (Geschichte d. lat. Lit. des 
Mittelalters, 1 [Munich, 1911], 86) is very similar to the entry Versus Bede 
de amaritudine presentis seculi et timore futuri iudicii in the St. Augustine’s 
catalogue, ed. James, no. 1429/5. 

17 Study of Judgment Day II has hitherto been greatly handicapped by 
dependence on the derivative text of Bede’s Versus in Migne’s Patrologia 
Latina, xctv (Paris, 1850), 633-638, derived ultimately from a Continental 
MS. of no special importance, cf. Whitbread, 200-202. The new edition of the 
Versus by J. Fraipont, Bedae Venerabilis Opera, pars iv: Opera Rhythmica 
(Corpus Christianorum, series Latina CXXII, Turnhout, 1955), pp. 439-444, 
is simply an improved version of Migne, and adds little to the textual his- 
tory of the poem. 

18 James, Ancient Libraries, pp. 231, 237, 239, 278, 364; M. Manitius, 
Handschriften antiker Autoren (Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, Beiheft 67, 
Leipzig, 1935), p. 350. 

19 Laistner-King, p. 127; Ker, Medieval Libraries, p. 25. 

20Cf. Dobbie, p. xci. Aldhelm includes several phrases, of a liturgical 
flavour, in somewhat inaccurately transliterated Greek, for which Dobbie com- 
pares, inter alia, the tenth-century Latin life of Wilfrid by Fridegod of Oan- 
terbury. 
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which bear a general resemblance in style and technique to the s0- 
called Kentish Hymn and Psalm 50; the latter survive in Cott. 
Vespasian D.vi, a St. Augustine’s book.“ The general interest 
taken at Canterbury in O.E. religious verse after the Benedictine 
revival is abundantly made clear from the ‘Cedmon’ MS., now 
regularly assigned to Christ Church,?* and such scattered works as 
the Menologium. I would add provisionally the Paris Psalter or at 
least the lost complete metrical Psalter whence it is derived. The 


same interest can scarcely be claimed for Worcester.” 
University of London L. WHITBREAD 





A ‘*DE EXCIDIO’’ TRADITION IN THE OLD ENGLISH RUIN? 


More than two centuries lie between the gloomy jeremiad of 
British Gildas’ De excidio et conquestu Britanniae and Alcuin’s 
lament penned after the sack of Lindisfarne by raiders from 
Scandinavia in 793.' Gildas, the Romano-Briton, who gave eloquent 
vent to his grief at the collapse of a culture, and Alcuin, the 
Englishman, who felt that only a heart of stone could remain im- 
pervious to the destruction of Lindisfarne, are prime representa- 
tives of a literary tradition whose roots lie in fourth- and fifth- 
century Britain and may reappear embedded in the lines of the 
Old English elegiac poem, The Ruin.? 


21 Cf. Dobbie, pp. lxxviii f. 

22 B. J. Timmer, The Later Genesis (Oxford, 1948), pp. 15 f.; Wilson, Lost 
Literature, p. 84. On the importance of Canterbury for religious verse, ef. 
Sisam, p. 135. 

23 Since the foregoing was written, four additions may be made to the 
bibliography of MS. 201: N. R. Ker, A Catalogue of Manuscripts contain- 
ing Anglo-Saxon (Oxford, 1957), pp. 82-91; J. M. Ure, The Benedictine 
Office (Edinburgh University Publications, Language & Literature, 11, 1957), 
pp. 9-12; Dorothy Bethurum, The Homilies of Wulfstan (Oxford, 1957), pp. 
2 f.; P. Goolden, The Old English Apollonius of Tyre (Oxford, 1958), pp. 
xXxxii-xxxiv. Ker provides an excellent itemised list of contents and, like 
Ure (I now think rightly), would divide the MS. into only two parts, viz., 
after p. 178. He offers no further opinion on the question of provenance. 
Goolden appears to favour Worcester; Ure and Miss Bethurum refer to a 
suggestion of Dorothy Whitelock that, in view of the inclusion of so local 
a text as the Law of the Northwmbrian Priests, the possibility of an origin 
at York, of which Wulfstan became archbishop, is not to be excluded. The 
theory can hardly be considered inviting while it depends on a single item of 
a large and composite collection. Ure, p. 10, calls Canterbury provenance 
‘very doubtful’’ without submitting any reasons. 


1 Gildas, The Works of Gildas in Siz Old English Chronicles, ed. and trans. 
J. A. Giles (London, 1848), pp. 295, 311-312; Hpistolae Karolini Aevi [MGH], 
ed. E. Diimmler (Berlin, 1895), u, 56-57. 

2The Exeter Book, eds. G. P. Krapp and E. Van K. Dobbie (New York, 
1936), pp. 227-229. All subsequent references are to this edition. 
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Although Gildas’ De excidio is the first document to substanti- 
ate the tradition of lament for vanishing and dilapidated monu- 
ments, three British bishops from York, London and probably 
Lincoln who attended the Council of Arles (314), as well as those 
who sat with the Councils of Sardica (343) and Ariminum (349), 
bore eye-witness reports of the decay of Roman culture in Britain 
to their fellow churchmen.’ There also had been ecclesiastical 
travelers through Britain in the fifth century such as Palladius 
and Germanus, who had seen with their own eyes crumbling Roman 
villas, temples and tombs along with Christian-inscribed stones and 
altars.* 


The poet of The Ruin had either seen at first hand or heard 
reports from Anglo-Irish peregrini of impressive ruins that lay 
along their route and bespoke bygone architectural splendor in 
sharp contrast to the mud and wattle huts and rude wooden halls 
which stood at Bamburgh near Lindisfarne.® 

One such group of imposing ruins stood at Roman Chester, 
ruins that helped link Chester with an infamous event recorded 
in the annals of Britain and Ireland. I refer to the massacre at 
Chester of members of the nearby Welsh monastery at Bangor 
Iscoed, or Bangor-on-the-Dee as it came to be known to later 
chroniclers, some of whom confused it with its opposite number 
in County Down, Ireland. The events preceding the woe which 
befell the Bangor familia at Chester are reported by Bede in 
Book II, Chapter 2, of Historia Ecclesiastica. At Welsh Bangor by 
the time of Augustine’s arrival in Kent (597) there already 
flourished behind monastic walls a sizeable community including 
‘*7 companies, with each company his several assigned ruler, none 
of these companies had less than 300 persons, who did all ever 
live by the labor of their own hands.’’® Bede relates that the 
Celtic community of Bangor Iscoed held out stubbornly against 
Augustine’s attempts to bring them into the camp of Rome. As 
a result of their stubbornness ‘‘the man of God, Augustine, is said 
to have threatfully prophesied, that, if they could not have peace 


8 Councils and Ecclesiastical Docwments Relating to Great Britain and Ire- 
land, eds. A. W. Haddan and W. Stubbs (Oxford, 1869), 1, 7-19. 

+R. G. Collingwood, The Archaeology of Roman Britain (London, 1930), pp. 
113-151. See also F. Haverfield, ‘‘Barly Northumbrian Christianity and the 
Altars to the ‘Di Veteres’,’’ Archeologia Aeliana, xv, third series (1918), 
22-43. 

5 Bede, Baedae Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum in Baedae opera 
historica, ed. and trans. J. E. King (London, 1930), 1, 403. 

6 Ibid., p. 213. 
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with brethren, they should have war from enemies, and if they 
would not preach to the English nation the way of life, they should 
through their hands suffer the vengeance of death.’” 


The fate met by the Bangor congregation at Chester after their 
show of independence against Augustine rivalled the calamities 
of which Gildas wailed in De excidio. Under the leadership of 
King Ethelfrith, a Northumbrian army engaged a host of Britons 
at Chester in 613. Upon spying a number of Bangor’s brethren 
grouped together on the sidelines praying earnestly for a British 
victory, Ethelfrith ordered their slaughter.*® 


Ecclesiastical chroniclers before and after Bede marked well 
the tragedy which was visited on the Bangor familia. The Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle gives the figure of two hundred Bangor monks 
killed. The Annals of Clonmacnoise tell of the Battle of Chester 
(Carleil or Carlegion), where ‘‘Falinn McConan, king of the 
Brittans was killed by Ethalfrid, who haveing the victory, Died 
himself instantly.’"° The Annals of Tigernach refer to the ‘‘ Praeli- 
um Carleonense ubi Sancti occisi sunt . . .’’; likewise the Annals 
of Inisfallen reveal ‘‘Cath Legeoin in quo ceciderunt multitudines 
Sanctorum.’ In the Annals of Ulster the sad event at Chester is 
reported by this entry: ‘‘The battle of Caer-legion, in which holy 
men were slain, and Solon son of Conaen, King of the Britons, 
fell.’"*? The catastrophe is carefully noted by the Welshman who 
borrowed the entry for Annales Cambriae from an Irish source.* 
It is not improbable that the phantom annalist of O’Rahilly’s 
hypothetical ‘‘Ulster Chronicle’’ also recorded the grim happen- 
ings at Chester using a chronicle composed at Hii (Iona), the 
northern citadel of Scotia Minor.* From Wales itself we have no 
record of the ordeal of the Bangor brethren at Chester other than 
the Annales Cambriae entry and a genealogical reference to the 


7 Ibid., p. 211. 

8A similar account of the Bangor calamity is given by Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth with one change. Geoffrey’s version has the Bangor monks killed for 
refusing subjugation to Augustine. See The Legendary History of Britain: 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia Regum Brittanniae, ed. J. 8. P. Tatlock 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1950), p. 65. 

® The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle [Rolls], ed. and trans. Benjamin Thorpe (Lon- 
don, 1861), m, 18-19. 

19 The Annals of Clonmacnoise, ed. Denis Murphy (Dublin, 1896), p. 99. 

11 Rerwm Hibernicarum, ed. C. O’Conor (London, 1825), pp. 182, 11. 

12 Annals of Ulster, ed. and trans. William Hennessy (Dublin, 1887), 1, 87. 

18 Annales Cambriae [Rolls], ed. John Williams (London, 1860) p. 6. 

Gor F., O’Rahilly, Early Irish History and Mythology (Dublin, 1946), 
pp. -507. 
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Northumbrian kings in the lines of a bardie poem sketchily trans- 
lated by Skene in The Four Ancient Books of Wales.** 

That the story of the martyrdom at Chester was known in the 
Irish-founded monasteries of Northumbria after 635 seems likely. 
The Old English poet could have heard the story at second hand 
from one of the numerous peregrini who traveled between North- 
umbria and Ireland after 635. The site of Bangor itself was well 
marked by debris at the time of William of Malmesbury (d. 1143) 
who described it as a scene of rack and ruin.** John Leland, that 
indefatigable sixteenth-century traveler, gives a lengthy desecrip- 
tion of the ruins at Bangor, mentioning ‘‘foundations of squarid 
stonys, and Romayne money . . . founde there.’”** Thomas Pen- 
nant recalls Bangor as ‘‘the site of the most antient British monas- 
tery,’’ while as late as 1836, a Welsh antiquarian reports traces 
of buildings which had stood at Bangor Iscoed.** 

Although the Bangor ruins visibly memorialized the event which 
the chroniclers had preserved in documents, they were probably 
not so remarkable as to draw special attention from the Old Eng- 
lish poet. The passing reference to walls in The Wanderer (ll. 74- 
76) could apply to any one of twenty-eight Romano-British cities 
listed by Gildas which had been ravaged and lay fire-blackened 
and desolate.’® But in the case of The Ruin, the poet has more to 
describe than mere crumbling walls. Here are concrete details 
which encourage speculation on the identity of a city which the 
poet may have seen personally or had described to him by travelers 
in Britain. 

An interesting case has been made for the Romano-British water- 
ing place of Bath as the site being described by the poet of The 
Ruin.” Particularly great store for this identification has been set 


15 William F. Skene, The Four Ancient Books of Wales (Edinburgh, 1868), 
I, 233-235. 

16 Willelmi Malmesbiriensis monachi De Gestis Pontifiowm Anglorwm [Rolls], 
ed. N. E. 8S. Hamilton (London, 1870), p. 326. 

17 The Itinerary in Wales of John Leland in or about the Years 1536-1589, 
ed. Lucy T. Smith (London, 1906), p. 68. 

18 Thomas Pennant, Tours in Wales, ed. John Rhys (Caernarvon, 1883), 
I, 285; Rice Rees, An Essay on the Welsh Saints (London, 1836), p. 182. 

19 The Works of Gildas, p. 299. 

20 Heinrich Leo, Carmen anglosaxonicwm im codice Exoniensi quod vulgo 
inscribitur Ruinae (Halle, 1865), p. 5. Also J. Earle, ‘‘An Ancient Saxon 
Poem of a City in Ruins Supposed to be Bath,’’ Proceedings of the Bath 
Natural History and Antiquarian Field Club, m1 (1872), 259-270; more re- 
cently Cecilia A. Hotchner, Wessex and Old English Poetry (New York, 1939). 
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by those lines of The Ruin which tell of the presence of hot flow- 
ing water: 

Stanhofu stodan, stream hate wearp 

widan wylme; weall eall befeng 

beorhtan bosme, paer pa babu waeron, 

hat on hrepre. (ll. 38-41) 

No one has yet suggested that the elegiae poet of The Ruin 
might be describing a famous city of Roman Britain, Chester, 
where the slaughter of the Bangor monks, mentioned so prominent- 
ly in the annals, had taken place. The ruins of Chester, situated 
on the right bank of the Dee only twenty miles from the Irish 
Sea, might well have been viewed by Anglo-Irish peregrini pass- 
ing by on their way to and from north Britain and Ireland after 
635. 

Clearly the writer of The Ruin has a town of substantial size 
in mind when he writes: 

Wraetlic is pes wealstan, wyrde gebraecon; 

burgstede burston, brosnad enta geweorc. 

Hrofas sind gehrorene, hreorge torras, 

hrungeat berofen, hrim on lime, 

scearde scurbeorge scorene gedrorene, 

aeldo undereotone. (ll. 1-6) 
Just such a town would have been Chester, which the Legio XX Va- 
leria Victrix had garrisoned and which the Northumbrians had de- 
stroyed in 613. Its ruins were still a solemn sight to behold in the 
eighth century.”' Is the Old English poet not picturing more than 
a twenty-three acre watering-place such as Bath when he lists roofs, 
towers, the red wall and high gate of this ruined city? Could 
he have been describing Chester? There are some more than sur- 
face similarities between the ruined Chester and the city described 
in the Old English poem. Giraldus Cambrensis gives the following 
description of Chester as it looked in the twelfth century: 
This city was of undoubted antiquity, and handsomely built of masonry, 
with courses of bricks, by the Romans. Many vestiges of its former splendours 
may yet be seen; immense palaces, formerly ornamented with gilded roofs, 
in imitation of Roman magnificence, inasmuch as they were first raised by 
the Roman princes, and embellished with splendid buildings; a tower of 


prodigious size, remarkable hot baths, relics of temples. . . all enclosed with- 
in fine walls, parts of which remain standing.?2 


The home of Legio XX Valeria Victrix had been built of the red 

21 Joseph Hemingway, History of the City of Chester (Chester, 1831), 1, 
20-21. Also R. E. M. Wheeler, Prehistoric and Roman Wales (Oxford, 1925), 
p. 222. 

22 The Historical Works of Giraldus Cambrensis, ed. Thomas Wright (Lon- 
don, 1887), p. 372. 
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Bunter Sandstone on which Chester stands and which had served 
Christian stone-masons whose handiwork in the form of tombs and 
altars dotted the countryside around Chester.”* More important: 


The Bunter Sandstone is a noted water-bearing rock throughout Cheshire and 
South Lancashire .... Earthen pipes of Roman type have been discovered 
in excavations at various times, laid east and west towards Boughton. At 
this locality the sands and gravels underlying the Upper Boulder Clay are 
heavily charged with water which often overflows in springs. Such surface 
indications are readily seen and according to Shrubsole (1893), probably 
formed the main water supply for Roman Chester.?4 

Had the Old English poet of The Ruin seen or heard of the red 
stone ruins of Chester, a site linked with the shameful act of a 
Northumbrian king? Had he also fashioned the lines pertaining 
to the hot baths after seeing and comprehending the significance 
of the surface springs, earthen pipes and hypocausts of the ruined 
Chester? 


English chroniclers continued to be stirred by the sight of ancient 
Chester long after the elegiac poet’s demise. Important among 
these is Ranulf Higden (d. 1364), who writes in his Polychronicon 
that Chester was ‘‘the chiefe cite of Northe Wales in the tyme of 
Britones. .. . ’’*° Like Giraldus, he comments on the vastness of the 
ruins of Chester: ‘‘For hit scholde seme to a man beholdenge the 
fundacion of hit that werke to be rather of the labor of gigantes, 
other Romanes, then of Britones.’’** Higden’s reference to Ches- 
ter’s destruction by ‘‘men of Northumberlande’’ under ‘‘kyng El- 
fride’’ recalls again the tie between the fate of the Bangor monks 
and the city of Chester established in the chronicles and annals. 
Whether the elegiac poet had ever looked personally on the ruins 
of Chester we shall never know, but among his acquaintances, ec- 
clesiastical and secular, could not one have told of seeing the 
red sandstone walls and pillars which were uncovered at Chester 
in 1863??? 


It seems questionable that the ruins at Bath presented at any 
time the awesome sight described in The Ruin. Despite the label 
‘‘queen of Romano-British cities’’ applied by a contemporary 


23 E. Neaverson, Mediaeval Castles in North Wales (London, 1947), p. 1; 
F. Haverfield, Catalogue of the Roman Inscribed and Soulptured Stones in 
the Grosvenor Museum (Chester, 1900), p. 14. 

24 Mediaeval. Castles in North Wales, pp. 3-4. 

25Ranulph Higden, Polychronicon Ranulphi Higden Monachi Cestrensis 
[Rolls], ed. Churchill Babington (London, 1869), u, 77. 

26 Ibid. 

27 Thomas Hughes, The Stranger’s Handbook to Chester (Chester, n. d.), 
p. 86. 
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scholar, Bath appears not to have been a formidable fortress city 
like Chester, nor even a medium-sized military outpost, but rather a 
recuperation oasis for Roman Britain. Although the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle speaks of the capture of Bath by the Saxons in 577 it 
seems unlikely that this incident would have been of enough im- 
portance to stir the elegiae poet to write of the action there as he 
does in these lines: 


Crungon walo wide, cwoman woldagas, 
swylt eall fornom secgrofa wera; 
wurdon hyra wigsteal westen stabolas, 
brosnade burgsteall. (ll. 25-28) 

Can we conceive of a stout defense being waged by a motley 
Romano-Briton rear guard on behalf of a lightly fortified rest 
center?** Archaeological evidence shows Bath quickly sinking into 
oblivion; its few buildings dismantled and the stone used for new 
construction by successive marauders. Even the hot spring waters 
forced their way upward with difficulty through the silt and debris 
which marked the site of Aquae Sulis and the Temple of Sul 
Minerva in the eighth century.” 

In this same century the remains of Roman Chester stood astride 
a route followed by settlers, raiding parties and holy men from 
Ireland in the sixth century and a host of ecclesiastical and secular 
visitors bound from Northumbria to Ireland in the seventh and 
eighth centuries by Bede’s account.*® This was Chester, which had 
become a major city of Roman Britain long before Gildas wrote. 
Linked with Chester in the major annals of Britain and Ireland 
was the story of the Bangor brethren and their fate at the hands 
of a pagan Northumbrian king. 

The Old English poet of The Ruin could well have drawn on 
either first- or second-hand knowledge of the events and sights at 
Chester: he worked in a literary tradition given impetus by Gildas 
and then renewed by Aleuin, who with other Old English 
clerical writers sadly beheld the beginnings of their own new cultur- 
al tradition destroyed by Germanic rivals from Scandinavia as early 
as 793. 

University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee GaRETH W. DUNLEAVY 


28 F, Haverfield, ‘‘Romano-British Somerset,’’ The Victoria History of the 
County of Somerset, ed. William Page (London, 1906), 1, 224. 

29 Ibid. 

80 Bede, Baedae Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorwm, 1, 485-487. 





BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 
THE CONCEPT OF ORDER IN THE FRANKLIN’S TALE 


The Franklin’s Tale has long been a favorite with readers of 
Chaucer. It not only makes a fit conclusion to the Marriage Group, 
but its combination of somewhat conflicting values and conven- 
tions suits admirably the ambiguous social status of the Franklin 
himself* It is also, I think, one of the most philosophical of the 
Canterbury Tales, an aspect that has been less emphasized.* Like 
King Lear or Paradise Lost, the action can be analyzed in terms 
of the concept of order. The manner of treatment, to be sure, is 
novelistic rather than tragic or epic, but on its own level the tale 
is none the less satisfactory. 

The Franklin’s Tale follows a pattern similar to that of the 
Prioress’s or Nun’s Priest’s Tale. A state of harmony is disrupted 
by various factors, and after a period of chaos harmony is again 
reasserted on a somewhat different basis. However, in the Frank- 
lin’s Tale, unlike the Prioress’s Tale, disorder is introduced pri- 
marily by the moral weakness of the characters themselves ; and the 
state of chaos is specifically tied in with the order of the universe, 
as it is not in either of the other two tales. 


The tale spens with Dorigen and Arveragus living in Brittany 


in a condition as near felicity as human things will allow. Young, 
rich, handsome, they are what is even rarer in poetry—happily 
married. 


Heere may men seen an humble, wys accord; 

Thus hath she take hir servant and hir lord, — 

Servant in love, and lord in marriage. 

Thanne was he bothe in lordshipe and servage. (791-4)8 

After a year of wedded life Arveragus decides to go to England 

‘*to seke in armes worshipe and honour.’’ His decision is not much 
discussed, it is something of a donnée for the story; but it is clear 
that as a knight he has some such duty outside his home which he 
is expected to fulfill. It has usually been assumed that at this 
point Dorigen is a lonely and pitiable figure, but it seems to me 
that her reaction to her husband’s absence is not what it should 
be. The patience of a Custance or Griselda would perhaps be a 
little too much to expect, but womanly submission, acceptance of 


1R. M. Lumiansky, Of Sondry Folk (Austin, Texas, 1955), pp. 180-193. 

2J. S. Speirs (Chaucer the Maker [London, 1951], pp. 164-168) has ana- 
lyzed the tale in somewhat the same terms as I propose to do here, though in 
less detail and without mentioning the idea of order. See also Raymond 
Preston, Chawer (London, 1952), p. 275. 

8 All references are to F. N. Robinson’s text (Cambridge, Mass., 1933). 
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her lot, are indicated for Dorigen. Instead, she ‘‘moorneth, waketh, 
wayleth, fasteth, pleyneth,’’ and surely we are to agree with her 
friends that ‘‘causelees she sleeth hirself, allas!’? Her ‘‘derke 
fantasye’’ begins to take control, she questions the order of the 
universe. The ‘‘grisly rokkes blake’’ that she sees on the Breton 
shore come to symbolize her own personal troubles, her worries 
about her husband, and she wonders if in this world all is for 
the best, as clerks claim. Chaucer presents her feelings with great 
delicacy: she won’t contradict men more learned than she, but still 
neither will she accept the rocks.* It is fundamentally the sin of 
pride that in her unaggressive feminine way Dorigen is guilty of, 
the attitude that Pope attacks, somewhat more stridently, in the 
Essay on Man. 

Cease then, nor ORDER Imperfection name: 

Our proper bliss depends on what we blame... 

All Nature is but Art, unknown to thee; 

All Chance, Direction, which thou canst not see; 

All Discord, Harmony not understood ; 

All partial Evil, universal Good: 

And spite of Pride, in erring Reason’s spite, 

One truth is clear, WHATEVER IS, IS RIGHT.5 

Her friends seek to comfort her, as friends should, by including 
her in their pleasures, but Dorigen’s unsettled state of mind leads 
her into dangerous territory. When a susceptible young squire 
Aurelius falls in love with her, she agrees to grant him her grace 
if he can remove from the coast of Brittany the hideous black 
rocks, We may sympathize with her and excuse her womanly weak- 
ness, but she, and no one else, is responsible for the ‘‘rash promise’’ 
that causes all the difficulties. Chaucer does not condemn her 
any more than he condemns Criseyde, but in the comparatively 
long account of her reaction to Arveragus’ departure he may be 
said to expose her. 

Faced with this challenge, Aurelius goes to the heart of the 
matter at once. He prays to Apollo to change the order of the 
universe for him. What a prayer it is! serious, heartfelt, devout, 
wrung out of the young lover in his anguish. Apollo seems to 
be thought of as a kind of universal Pan who controls terrestrial 


4It is possible that Chaucer’s attitude toward indulgence in grief changed 
as he grew older. If my interpretation of his attitude toward Dorigen is 
correct, his attitude toward grief in the Franklin’s Tale is quite different 
from that expressed in The Book of the Duchess, where both the narrator 
and the man in black are in the grip of ‘‘melancolye’’ and ‘‘sorwful ymagyna- 
cioun.’’ 

5 George Sherburn, ed., The Best of Pope (New York, 1945), pp. 124-125. 
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nature and is able through his sister Lucina to influence the sea. 


Appollo, god and governour 
Of every plaunte, herbe, tree, and flour, 
That yevest, after thy declinacion, 
To ech of hem his tyme and his seson, . . . (1031-4)¢ 
Aurelius vows that if the god will grant his request, he will walk 


barefoot to his shrine in Delphos. 


In wishing to change the order of things for his own ends, Aure- 
lius is guilty of the same kind of moral flaw as Dorigen. Here the 
breach in order seems to be not in the little world of his mind as 
with Dorigen (fantasy over reason), but in the social order (pas- 
sion at the expense of the marriage bonds). At any rate, a definite 
correspondence is made again between the different kinds of order. 
Yet his pleas are in vain. Unlike the situation in Troilus and 
Criseyde,’ where a timely rain helps the lover to accomplish his ob- 
jective, nature remains fixed and immutable, Ultimately, it is 
through manipulation, not divine intervention, that the rocks are 
removed, and it may well be at the price of Aurelius’ salvation 
should he take advantage of it. 

At this point Arveragus returns home from the wars, hale and 
hearty, and Dorigen’s troubles are apparently over. Yet the evil 
train that she has started is going to flare up again. Since Apollo 
has been deaf to him, Aurelius turns to unlawful means of achiev- 
ing his objective, to magic. Through his brother he meets a clerk 
skilled in such arts, who for an enormous fee promises to create for 
a week or two the illusion that the ‘‘rokkes ben awey.’’ As has 
often been noted before,* the emphasis is all on appearance, illu- 
sion, trickery, though the clerk of Orleans seems a fairly decent 
sort of man, a little hesitant about tampering with the order of 
nature. The devil knows the secrets of nature ;* what the powers of 
light (Apollo) had been unwilling to do, more dubious forces will 
accomplish ; yet in presenting this situation Chaucer is completely 
restrained and unsensational. 

6 See Preston, p. 275. In the Franklin’s Tale, as in Troilus and Criseyde 
and the Knight’s Tale, the pagan deities appear to correspond to certain 
forces of the universe always present in the background. The difference is 
that in the Franklin’s Tale the gods take no direct part in the action. 

7 Troilus and Criseyde, 11, 550-3. 

8 J. S. P. Tatlock, ‘‘ Astrology and Magic in Chaucer’s Franklin’s Tale,’’ 
Annwersary Papers (Kittredge), (Boston, 1913), pp. 339-341. 

See, for instance, the discussion of the powers of the devil in Ralegh’s 


History of the World (Book 1, xi, 7). Ralegh is following a tradition that 
goes back to the church fathers. 
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It is December when the illusion of removing the rocks is accom- 
plished. As Chaucer points out, the god has retired. 


Phebus wax old, and hewed lyk laton, 

That in his hoote declynacion 

Shoon as the burned gold with stremes brighte; 

But now in Capricorn adoun he lighte 

Wher as he shoon ful pale, I dar wel seyn. (1245-9) 
Perhaps, as Mr. Speirs suggests,”° in the reference to Christmas and 
to Janus, sitting by the fire with one face pointing toward the new 
year, there is a stirring of hope, a feeling that things will get better 
soon. Yet it is not Apollo whom Aurelius thanks after the rocks 
are spirited away, but Venus; and it is apparently to her temple 
that he goes, certainly not to Delphos. 


By this time the whole little world of the story is sadly out of 
whack: unlawful love has prevailed through the aid of illusion, 
and Aurelius goes to Dorigen to claim his due. The blood leaves 
her face; ‘‘it is agayns the proces of nature,’’ she says. It is per- 
fectly true, but it is she who in the first place had accused nature 
of being defective. Dorigen is quick to see that the illusion produced 
by the clerk is against nature; she fails to see that her unwill- 
ingness to accept her loneliness and her consequent desire to change 
natural phenomena also go against the order of nature. One feels 
like echoing Raphael’s stern rebuke in Paradise Lost: ‘‘ Accuse not 
Nature ; she hath done her part ;/ Do thou but thine.’”” 


It is Dorigen, as it is Adam, who has erred, but who is to set the 
world aright? Her long formal complaint at this point is, I think, 
an attempt on Chaucer’s part to find an objective correlative for 
the state of chaos that now prevails. It is not wholly successful (it 
seems hardly fair to mention the storm scenes in Lear), but some of 
the little pictures in the speech have the kind of immediacy we find 
in the paintings on the walls of the Temple of Mars in the Knight’s 
Tale. 


Whan thritty tirauntz, ful of cursednesse, 
Hadde slayn Phidon in Atthenes atte feste, 
They comanded his doghtres for t’areste, 


10 Speirs, p. 167. 

11 Venus is sometimes a rather sinister force in Chaucer, representing the 
pains, madness, treachery of love. One thinks of the — laughing as she 
dances with a firebrand in her hand at January’s wedding in the Merchant’s 
Tale or the less than joyful paintings on the walls of the Temple of Venus 
in the Knight’s Tale. 

12 PL, vill, 561-2. By allowing his sexual passion for Eve to master his 
reason Adam had admitted disorder into his soul as Dorigen had done by 
allowing her imagination to run away with her in Arveragus’ absence. 
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And bryngen hem biforn hem in despit, 
Al naked, to fulfille hir foul delit, 
And in hir fadres blood they made hem daunce. (1368-73) 

Things begin to mend when Dorigen takes her predicament to 
her husband. He has none of her moral unsureness. If you have 
given your word, he tells her, you must keep it. It is not an easy 
decision ; in a single couplet Chaucer suggests the depth of Arver- 
agus’ feelings on the matter: 


‘*Trouthe is the hyeste thyng that man may kepe’’— 

But with that word he brast anon to wepe, (1479-80) 
How difficult it is to stick to ideals! but there is no hesitation in 
Arveragus. We will keep this between us, he continues, and never 
mention it again. 

*«As I may best, I wol my wo endure,— 

Ne make no contenance of hevynesse, 

That folk of yow may demen harm or gesse.’’ (1484-6) 
What Dorigen thought of Arveragus’ self-discipline is not record- 
ed, but it must have stung her heart. 

At any rate, self-sacrifice, once started, is infectious. Aurelius 
will not take advantage of Dorigen now nor the clerk of Aurelius. 
Harmony has been restored, the taint removed; through man’s 
unselfishness order has finally prevailed. One feels that Aurelius 
(and possibly the Clerk of Orleans too) had realized they were 
treading on forbidden ground tampering with God’s privity—and 
were not sorry of an opportunity to retrieve themselves; but it is 
the manly firmness of Arveragus that gets the train back on the 
track again. Perhaps if he had not answered the call to duty, had 
not gone to England, his moral fibre would not have been so stout 
when a domestic crisis occurred ; Chaucer often suggests more than 
he states. It must be admitted that Dorigen does not come out too 
well: she is certainly no Antigone, and the strength of character of 
the ladies in her complaint contrasts decidedly with her own in- 
decisiveness. But she is only a daughter of Eve; and after all, did I 
ask Aurelius to fall in love with me? 

In discussing the idea of order in the Franklin’s Tale, I have 
perhaps not done justice to the tone in which it is presented. The 
idea is a powerful one that lends itself readily to the loftiest ex- 
pression, yet in the tale it is handled with the greatest delicacy and 
restraint. It is none the less potent for that, but the very restraint 
with which it is presented may have led readers to look for the 
secret of the tale’s appeal elsewhere. We can recognize Satan when 
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he squats by our head in the form of a toad, as in Milton, or when 
he howls in the storm, as in Blake; it is less easy to spot him in 
more homely and familiar forms—in the neurotic fancies of a 
pretty woman, or in the pleasant illusions that come to us while 
we are waiting for our dinner. 

Tho saugh he knyghtes justyng in a playn; 

And after this he dide hym swich plesaunce 

That he hym shewed his lady on a daunce, 

On which hymself he daunced, as hym thoughte. 

And whan this maister that this magyk wroughte 


Saugh it was tyme, he clapte his handes two, 
And farewel! al oure revel was ago. (1198-1204) 


Bowdoin College Epwin B. BENJAMIN 





CHAUCER AND TWO ELIZABETHAN PSEUDO-SCIENCES 


Several years ago a note entitled ‘‘Chaucer and Elizabethan 
Astrology’’ (MLN, x1v, 298-299) called attention to the fact that 
Chaucer had been cited by both sides of a controversy concerning 
one of the pseudo-sciences, namely, astrology. Further evidence of 
Chaucer’s standing with the true and the sham scientists of Shake- 


speare’s day may be adduced by three additional allusions to the 
Canterbury Tales to be found in the literature of pseudo-science. 
These allusions, which are not present in Miss Spurgeon’s work or 
in subsequent lists, have to do with alchemy and with the inter- 
pretation of dreams. 


(a) 


Platt, Hugh. The Iewell House of Art and Nature. Conteining diwers 
rare and profitable Inuentions, together with sundry new experimentes 
in the Art of Husbandry, Distillation, and Moulding. Faithfully and 
familiarly set downe, according to the Authors owne experience, by 
Hugh Platte, of Lincolnes Inn Gentleman. London. Printed by Peter 
Short, dwelling on Breadstreat hill, at the signe of the Star, and are 
to be solde in Paules Churchyard. 1594, Bk. I, 86-87. 
It is a worlde to see, how euerie Arte hath gotten his Counterfeite in these 
daies. Howe Logike is turned into Sophistrie, Rhetorique into flatterie, Astro- 
nomie into vaine and presumptuous Astrologie, that ancient and diuine science 
of Alchimie into Cementations, Blaunchers, and Citrinations, ending commonlie 
either in coosenage, or in Capistro, which made Petrarke to giue a Caueat in 
these wordes. Cawe Alchimiam, semper rebus aliquid defuerit, dolis nihil... . 
This made Chawcer in his time to play so plesantlie vpon the Alchimists 
hollow cole, & this hath made me to touch or glance at a few other sleights 
of later date, therby to admonish al yong gentlemen and others to take heed 
of al these mercenarie hirelinges,... . 


1612. Rid, Samuel. The Art of Iugling or Legerdemaine. Wherein is Deoipher- 
ed, all the conueyances of Legerdemaine and Iugling, how they are ef- 
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fected, and wherein they chiefly consist. Cautions to beware of cheat- 
ing at Cardes and Dice. The detection of the beggerly Art of Alowmis- 
try. And, The foppery of foolish cousoning Charmes. All tending to 
mirth and recreation, especially for Those that desire to haue the tr 
sight and private practise thereof. By S. R. Quod noua testa capit, 
Inuterata sapit. London, Printed by George Eld. [2nd ed.] 1614, sig. 
Fl. 

CHaucer in one of his Canterbury tales, rehearseth this iest of a cousoning 
Aleumist: espying on a day a couetous priest, whose purse hee knew to bee 
well lined, assaulted him with flatterie and kinde speech, two principall points 
belonging to this art: at length hee borrowed of this priest, which is the 
third part of this art, without the which the professors can doe no good,.... 


Although Platt mentions the hollow-coal trick, he seems rather 
more interested in stressing the decay of the world than in pre- 
senting Chaucer’s story. Rid, on the other hand, gives a somewhat 
garbled version of the Canon’s Yeoman’s tale. 


(b) 


The two passages on alchemy, noted above, refer to Chaucer by 
name. In the following excerpt, however, one of Chaunticleer’s 
stories concerning the efficacy of dreams as prognostications is 
told at length, although no source is named. 


1607. Vaughan, William. Naturall and Artificiall Directions for health, de- 
rwed from the best Philosophers, as well moderne as awnoient. Newly 
corrected, rewised, and enlarged by the former Authour. The third 
Edition. At London Printed for Roger Iackson, and are to be sold at 
his shop in Fleet-street. 1607. pp. 56-57. 

Among many examples which I haue read of, this one seemes moste straunge 
vnto me: Two friends trauelling together to a certaine cittie, by the way at a 
little village, parted the one to his frinds house, and the other to an Inne. 
He which lodged at his friendes house, sawe in his dream, his companion 
desiring him, that he would come to helpe him, or else he was to 
killed by his hoast, which when he sawe awaked, & rose out of his bed and 
was about to goe to the Inne, but comming to himselfe, and thinking how 
it might be a false dreame, returned to his bed, & slept[;] then again his 
friend appeared vnto him, & seemed to request him more earnestly that hee 
would succour him, but he making no account likewise of this dream, slept 
againe; to whom in like manner the third time, his cdpanion with a great com- 
plaint desiring him because he had neglected to helpe him in his life time, 
that now he would at last, not deny to seek reuenge on the murtherer, saying, 
that his kild body was brought out of the gate of the citie vpd a Cart couered 
ouer with dung to hide the offence. 


This passage is not found in the first (1600) or second (1602) 
editions of Vaughan’s work, but does appear in the third (1607), 
fourth (1612), and fifth (1617) editions.* 

Vaughan, of course, may have found the story in some account 
other than Chaucer’s, such as the one by Cicero, by Valerius Maxi- 


1 Professor Alan D. McKillop very kindly transcribed for me the passage 
from the third edition. 
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mus, by Holkot, or by Giraldus Cambrensis. The appropriate work 
of none of these authors, however, was printed in England prior 
to the appearance of Vaughan’s book. Moreover, Vaughan was well 
acquainted with Chaucer, making allusions to his works in both 
The Golden Grove (1600) and The Golden Fleece (1626). 


The Rice Institute CARROLL CAMDEN 





A SERIOUSLY MISDATED SHELLEY LETTER 

The misdating of a short letter from Shelley to Claire Clairmont 
has removed far from its place a small but interesting detail in an 
episode about which we should like to know more. 

On Friday, August 3, 1821, Shelley set out from Pisa for a visit 
with Byron at Ravenna. As Claire notes in her journal,’ he spent 
the night at Leghorn and visited with her there until two o’clock 
of August 4, his birthday, when he resumed his journey, which 
would take him through Florence and Bologna. The night of the 
4th he spent at Empoli, a few miles short of Florence. And this 
is the fact which has hitherto been unknown because the letter which 


he wrote to Claire the next day (August 5) from Florence saying, 
**T slept at Empoli last night,’’ has been taken almost two years out 
of context by Ingpen’s date of [September 25, 1819].? 


The original letter, in the Harvard College Library, was undated 
by Shelley, but was postmarked ‘‘Firenze’’ and ‘‘8 Agosto,’’ the 
latter being affixed at Leghorn shortly before delivery to Claire.’ 
Shelley arrived at Ravenna on Monday, August 6, at 10 p.m. 


University of Pennsylvania FREDERICK L. JONES 


1 Quoted in R. Glynn Grylls, Claire Clairmont (London, 1939), p. 134. 

2 The Complete Works of Shelley, ed. W. E. Peck and Roger Ingpen (10 vols., 
London and New York, 1926-30), x, 85. On September 25, 1819, Shelley was 
at Pisa, as Mary Shelley’s Journal (ed. F. L. Jones, 1947, p. 124) clearly 
shows: ‘‘Shelley returns on Saturday evening [Sept. 25] from Florence; he 
is very unwell.’’ 

8In Italy at this time date-postmarks were usually affixed at the town to 
which the letter was addressed, and not at the place from which it was sent. 
This is the almost invariable practice as far as Shelley’s letters are concerned. 





BOOK REVIEW 


German Culture in America: Philosophical and Literary Influences, 1600-1900, 
by Henry A. Pochmann with the assistance of Arthur R. Schultz and others. 
Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1957. Pp. xv + 865. 


This is a big and valuable book, encyclopedic, and important as a reference. 
Long in preparation, it completes, ee with the bibliography previously 
published, the magnum opus of Professor Pochmann and his associates—and 
I use this expression advisedly since Professor Pochmann is particularly 
scrupulous in his giving credit to Arthur Schultz and his other assistants 
rather than claiming it all for himself. 

The work is cut down from its original size because of the pressure of publish- 
ing costs, and much material has, perhaps unfortunately, been put into the 
notes at the back of the book. Im addition the section on German influence 
on political thought was omitted; it would be good to see this published 
separately. 

Along with the virtues of such a work of prodigious scholarship are certain, 
almost inevitable drawbacks, psychologically if not absolutely inherent in the 
execution of the project. These include a tendency to claim too much for 
German influences, and the rather different problem of maintaining a maximum 
of accuracy in citation and references throughout the processess of develop- 
ment and contraction. In avoiding these difficulties Professor Pochmann’s 
success has not been complete. A further caution should be noted also; the 
references do not come down to the date of publication, but only to about 
1952. 

The structure of the book is clear and simple (in a good sense). It consists 
of two parts: one on German thought in America and one on German literary 
influence. Each part is composed of unnumbered sections which are in turn 
comprised of unnumbered chapters. Book One includes sections on Early 
Interest in German Culture; Thought Currents of the Nineteenth Century; 
The Transcendentalist Writers; and The Spread of Interest in German Phi- 
losophy. Book Two includes sections on Areas and Lines of Influence; German 
Materials and Motifs in the Short Story; and Nineteenth Century Poets, 
Novelists, and Critics. Such a work is compendious; an impression of its 
characteristics may be suggested by concentrating on one section in which both 
the author and the reviewer are especially interested. Accordingly, the long 
chapter on Emerson will be described and analyzed. 

Professor Pochmann suggests that after the Lockean and Common Sense 
philosophies taught him at Harvard, Emerson went through four major stages, 
each marked by a different epistemology. These he labels as: (1) a Platonic 
Period, to 1830; (2) a Kantian Phase, 1830-1838; (3) a Neo-Platonic Inter- 
lude, 1838-1850; and (4) a Hegelian-Darwinian Period, after 1850. This 
is an interesting suggestion and is really more cogent than the descriptive 
labels would suggest. Though slightly hampered by the need to emphasize 
German influences, Professor Pochmann is genuinely interested in Emerson’s 
ideas. Pochmann’s difficulty lies in not quite integrating the apologetic and 
the scholarly. A close reading shows that he knows the precise extent of the 
influences too strongly claimed in the headings. He is particularly good on 
the effect of Carlyle’s misinterpretation of Kant on Emerson’s conceptions 
in Nature, which falls into the ‘‘ Kantian Phase.’’ Nor is he really claiming 
that Emerson in his final period was a student or disciple of Hegel. The 
influence came primarily through the German-American Stallo, says Professor 
Pochmann, and he is correct in suggesting that Emerson’s formulation of his 
late position has some relation to Stallo’s interpretation of Hegel. 
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But despite the copious documentation, the labels remain to an extent un- 
proved. The specific assertions are not adequately backed by detailed analysis 
or by comparison with specifically formulated summaries of the men who are 
supposed influences. The reader is not taken sufficiently behind the standard 
tags and catch phrases. Once more this is a by-product of the nature of the 
work, which is too large in scope to permit sufficient pauses. But it is also 
unfortunately the result of the author’s technique. The thought is not inte- 
grated; and too often round assertions are made and remade, without analytical 
substantiation. On the whole, there is a tendency to generalize too boldly, 
too strongly, and to employ rather ponderous rhetoric. The following sentence 
is typical: ‘‘Indeed the record of [Emerson’s] philosophical inquiries, as 
revealed in diaries and letters of the next decade, demonstrates how, holding 
always to this moral fundament, he labored, step by step, to substantiate it.’’ 

Yet despite the fact that the style is discursive and the generalization lacks 
precision, this book is a valuable contribution to the study of German-American 
relations in the literary and intellectual fields and will not soon be superseded 
as the standard reference work. Furthermore, it suggests a series of topics 
which still need more extended scholarly examination. Advancing the state of 
factual knowledge and preparing the way for future investigation are im- 
portant services, and these Professor Pochmann has rendered. 

State University of Iowa ALEXANDER C. KERN 

















